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HARUNOBU 
BY YONE NOGUCHI 


F HIS art is a dream, it is the dream that returned to the world 

to be remembered. If it is colour, it is the ghost of colour, 
not the colour itself. Harunobu is an incantation with which 
pearls speak in the seas of love. 

Kikunojo Segawa, it is said, was born by the special protection 
of the Kasamori fox-god whom Osen, as a sort of sentinel, served 
with kettle and tea-cups; Kikunojo’s handsome figure was supposed 
to be the best art proffered by this clever fox-god in proof that 
he was not a mere boorish dweiler in bamboo forest or brushwood 
shadow. The people of that time believed it, since in those days 
there was nothing more charming than superstition. They did 
not know, in truth, any difference between superstition and real 
faith, and with the former they could make a god out of the rotten 
bones of sardines or herrings. Now when Harunobu drew this 
picture of Osen with Kikunojo, the god’s human work of art 
with paws and tail, he wished to suggest, I imagine, that the divine 
fox, Kasamori, was paying homage to Osen in person. And this 
picture became, to me at least, a picture of mystery in which Osen 
might also be a fox or badger in disguise. I am not finding fault 
with her disproportionally slender, sinuous body, but only admire 
in her graceful little hands, her muskmelon face, something like 
a chiselled ivory symmetrically designed. See in the picture how 
Osen’s tiny feet peep from her kimono’s heavy skirt. 

Harunobu’s love of dreams about the fairy kingdom, or an 
under-rating of realistic detail, led him to make the picture of 
Osen and Ofuji differ merely in the background, which in his pic- 
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tures of Osen includes always the red wooden pillar or pillars of 
the shrine-gate, a large iron kettle, water bucket, or cupboard. Ip 
some pillar-prints of Osen, however, a sambo (wooden stand) with 
little dumplings of rice or mud is the pictorial property. As the 
song says, people offer first a dish of mud dumplings, and when 
their prayer is answered, they must offer at once dumplings of 
rice. So Osen was in attendance to present religious offerings as 
well as tea. I should like to say something of tea-stalls in general, 
one of them being Osen’s. It is written that before the Kampo 
era (1741-1743) the tea-stalls in the grounds of the Kwannon 
temple of Asakusa, of the Myojin of Kanda, of the Shimmei of 
Shiba, also at the Atago hill or by the Ryogoku bridge, were shabby 
affairs with a few benches and an old iron pot. But from the day 
when a beautifully polished copper kettle amazed people at the 
Kiridoshi of Shiba, these tea-stalls or resting houses became popu- 
lar, Asahi and Shigaraki being well-known places at the close of 
the Enkyo era (1744-1747). Their popularity declined in the 
eras of Kanen (1748-1750), Horeki (1751-1763) and Meiwa 
(1764-1771); in the last-named era the best known was Osen’s 
tea-stall in front of the Kasamori fox-shrine of Yanaka, the fame 
of which was chiefly due to the art of Harunobu. 

Harunobu drew some fifteen pictures of Osen, the piece men- 
tioned above being perhaps the best of them; though compared 
with his other best works, these Osen pictures may fall behind in 
merit. But certainly there is nothing in them to disgrace him, be- 
longing as they do to his period of maturity with its great tech- 
nical skill. In some of these pictures we see the printer’s method 
of embossing, called Kime-komi, applied to make a clear boundary 
between the essential part of the picture and its background. Ha- 
runobu is one of the greatest masters of line, seizing a vision that 
becomes fortuitously a gleaming but pensive neck or a delicate 
hand vibrating with magic. These lines, rich and supple in har- 
mony, synthetic and dreamy, are not unlike the violin string which 
Harunobu plays with rare simple beauty. Through his art we 
are slowly but surely drawn into a twilight world of love, listening, 
as one of my poet friends has remarked, to a calm evening rain 
of May that whispers of the sweetness of the lower world where 
Life’s moments, gay or sad, turn round in rings. 
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Among the small square prints, 11 x 8, which Harunobu pro- 
duced in great number, I should like to call your attention to the 
piece entitled Ushi no Toki Mairi or Offering to a God a Midnight 
Prayer of Sinister Purpose. Like Rossetti’s Helen, who melts the 
waxen knaves on the burning pile of wood, Harunobu’s picture 
also deals with a lost love’s revenge. Rossetti gives us a gruesome 
scene, the dark chamber of a mediaeval castle where, when the 
curse succeeds, a white thing is seen crossing the threshold, sighing 
in the frost. The Japanese story, Ushi no Toki Mairi, takes us 
at once into a temple grounds at dead of night, where an owl 
hoots to the human demoness whose heart of fire burning in revenge, 
red as blood, shines in the darkness. What is it that echoes to the 
trembling forest? The cruel sound of a nail that drives itself 
into a portrait which the sorceress places on a tree. Rossetti’s 
Helen burned but a few waxen men. Japan’s midnight sorceress 
must drive forty-eight nails through the picture of an enemy’s 
face. But you cannot imagine in Harunobu’s art a woman capable 
of so ferocious a curse; and in fact, the sorceress in his picture wears 
a pleasing dress appropriate to a stage dancer, instead of white, 
meaning exorcism. And she carries in her hand, a tiny hammer 
or stage-magician’s property, or toy to please children; certainly 
not a hammer which puts one to death. If this woman, round- 
faced and slightly pointed as to the crown of her head, is an evil 
soul who loves the darkness of midnight rather than sunlight, we 
shall fear nothing about her, for she is merely the Ushi no Toki 
Mairi of a fairy-tale. (Harunobu was accustomed to draw a 
woman of this type, round in face and with pointed crown, during 
the first part of the Meiwa era when he was working assiduously 
in the production of prints.) It was his special art to bring poetry, 
a lyrical glow of reverie as it were, not life’s dark reality, into any 
subject, even when he treats of woman burning with vengeance. 
I should gladly accompany him to the farthest confines of the 
fairy world, a spiritual valley of extraterritoriality where time is 
powerless to impair the beauty of youth, and like Arthur in Avalon, 
heal my sorrow and forget my age. 

I think you miss life’s joy in art, at least in the Ukiyoye art 
of Japan, if you do not know the piece entitled Setchu Aiai-kasa 
or Sharing the Umbrella under the Snow, which, produced about 
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1770—a few years later than Ushi no Toki Mairi—is a special 
creation from the point of view of composition as well as colour, 
advanced far beyond, or different from, Harunobu’s study of the 
earlier time. In this picture, one of his representative works, the 
striking contrast of the black and white in the dresses of two 
figures, man and woman, emphasizes most successfully, a funda- 
mental effect. And the embossing method of un-inked patterns in 
the white dress of the woman, as also of lines in the background, 
making the perspective more distinct, doubles the beauty of this 
work.” 

If any is eager for a further chronicle of the fairy world, | 
would suggest that he see a series of Furyu Rokkasen or The Six 
Master Poets, in which a young woman affected with a light 
melancholy and tenderness is looking at plum-blossoms under the 
moon. But when Narihira’s well-known love poem is written on 
the picture, “There is no moon. Spring? ’Tis not the spring one 
knew of old; I only am unchanged,” Harunobu means it to be 
an ideal image of the woman whose memory a lover cherishes 
when his love has been refused. This is the scene, by analogy, 
of Poe’s To Helen in which the roses gave in return for love's 
light, their fragrant souls in the ecstasy of death; although, the 
moon gone down, Elysian fire still shone in Helen’s eyes. But 
since Harunobu’s picture is the story of a fairy kingdom, not of 
our human world where sorrow is intense, we are glad of this 
gentle atmosphere in which poetry lifts sorrow out of life’s reality. 
Harunobu’s grieving has a pictorial accent which makes his work 
the more illusive and beautiful. It is a sort of attitude in which 
1 Harunobu used un-inked blocks most successfully, and profusely, about 

1769 and 1771, in works of which the handling is ten times more perfect 

than in the Ukiyoyes after 1818. This method—not found before the 
invention of polychrome printing and perhaps originated by Harunobu— 
was at any rate used by him to the best advantage. It is interesting to 
conjecture in what way he was prompted to apply it to colour-prints. 
There are from 1716 to 1751, in colours, many works of raised lacquer 
on which, for instance, a woman is pictured in relief. Such works might 
have suggested to Harunobu an un-inked block for embossing ; and a Japa- 
nese says that Haritsu Ogawa’s interesting technique in raised colour was a 
useful suggestion to Harunobu. There have been since the early part of 
the Tokugawa age, many hand-paintings in embossed colours; but for 


great success in applying this technique to prints, the crown belongs to 
Harunobu alone. 
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art saddens itself. In truth, it is not a fairy world in which no 
breeze of sorrow blows; nor is it youth that is not kissed by 
sorrow whose name is joy. 

Now I should like to talk about the autumn piece, in which— 
like the poem written on it, about twilight that is loneliness flowing 
from a tree—a certain silken mist of October encroaches on the 
women, one of them poring over a story-book. But there is another 
woman in the picture, who stands with a long bamboo pipe in 
her hand, looking out over a sea which autumn has softened and 
calmed. It is Harunobu’s sea drawn with the simplest touch 
possible, unlike Korin’s sea on the golden screen, undulating and 
wild in grandeur. It is a thing, as in Harunobu’s other sea pic- 
tures, which you find only in dreams, and, if you are a real lover, 
can cross with dry feet. There is no sea in the fairy world, the 
wildness of which alarms and frightens you; only a sea soft and 
smooth like a newly changed mat. The women in this autumn 
picture, who read the book or look at the sea, are but the dwellers 
in an Elysian valley not limited by time or space, whose faces 
shine with eternal youth—a disturbingly mingled joy and melan- 
choly. But so far as the drawing of the sea is concerned, there are 
many better pictures than this; the piece, for instance, repre- 
senting two women by the sea with Ki no Tomonori’s poem on 
the plovers. I love this snow scene, which is like Setchu Aiai-kasa 
(Sharing the Umbrella under the Snow) already mentioned. One 
of the women listens to the voice of the plovers flying over the 
sea, and the sea, drawn with a certain suggestion of Korin’s sea, 
is sure and rhythmical. When using a poem as text for his picture 
—and remarkably in this one of the two women by the sea— 
Harunobu is, among Ukiyoye artists, exceptionally gifted in mak- 
ing the poem fit the picture. Tomonori’s uta poem says: “When 
it is evening at the Saho strand, a plover begins to cry, deluding 
its own friends among the wind.” We delight in this picture of 
the plovers, the undulating wave, the women in vermilion, purple, 
and red ochre. 

Harunobu’s guileless beauty is unique as a record of the Japa- 
nese artistic mind of one hundred fifty years ago; his gusto, if I 
may call it so, simple and appropriate to the age. While drawing 
trivial scenes and episodes old and new, his mind, like that of 
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the “woman climbing the stone steps for one hundred prayers” in 
one of his pictures, dedicates itself to an artistic abstraction en- 
shrined in a temple above the stone steps of this lower world and 
life. How fine is this desire for abstraction as an artistic accent, 
enabling his work to flee ephemeral weakness! Nothing is more 
imperishable than the fairy world where, as in Harunobu’s pic- 
tures, abstraction is personified by a woman who walks—to use 
Po Chu-I’s phrase in the Never-Ending Wrong—like a flower 
with hair of clouds, nodding in golden steps. If you want to know 
how a dweller of the fairy kingdom walks, you should see Haru- 
nobu’s woman, “a reed in motion and a rose in flame,” in a Chinese 
figure-painting. Here I must say a word of Harunobu’s relation to 
Chinese genre-pictures, so delicate and graceful in the treatment of 
women. 

In his works from 1765 to 1767, that grew tender and frail, 
quite different from his previous ones, he is said to have been 
influenced by a Chinese artist like Ch’an Ying of the Ming dynasty. 
And it is natural, since in the Meiwa era when Harunobu was 
executing his most successful works, Japanese artists like So Shi- 
seki were infatuated with Chinese art, promulgating and popular- 
izing artistic Sinology in Japan. An artist of great susceptibility 
like Harunobu would therefore welcome it, to his advantage. Al- 
though we have no record of the year in which the illustrated 
book, Chich-Tzu-Yuan Hua-Ch’uan, 1679, was imported to Japan, 
Harunobu must have seen it, for specimens of Chinese wood- 
prints interested him and had given him helpful suggestions. It 
is not too much to say that he is chiefly indebted to this Chinese 
book for enlarged perspective in the art of print making, and with 
artistic seeds picked at random he gradually perfected this medium 
till it attained a height of which no Chinese had ever dreamed. 
Harunobu’s is the master hand which made to rise from the wooden 
blocks, a new world like a seven-coloured rainbow in the sky. 
How wonderfully he made wood responsive to every delicate 
breath of his spirit! When his magic fingers touched them, the 
blocks became a violin with five senses. The possibilities of these 
blocks as an instrument of art are not illimitable; but genius can 
make of limitation a realm of extraterritoriality, or regard it as a 
necessary baptism through which art may gain a new freedom. 
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Where is there a true art without restriction? From the forests of 
limitation true art ascends slowly but steadily like a moon free and 
beautiful. Technical limitation does not mean spiritual hin- 
drance; and one who fears it can never become a true artist, a 
magician living in the mystery of the fourth dimension. 

All Ukiyoye artists, speaking generally, produced early, a work 
which we prize as their best. Even when imperfection and awk- 
wardness are prominent in these early pieces, ardent simplicity’s 
guileless imprint counterbalances deficiency. Admitting its worth, 
[ should gladly exchange the mature technique for this simplicity 
and impulsive ardour which an artist cannot regain later. With 
Harunobu too, I would go first to the early works, for to me his 
real work of polychrome printing began in the second of the 
Meiwa era; that is, 1765. If he died in 1770 as is said, his work- 
ing years are only five. In any case he produced his best pieces, 
the multicoloured jewelled Brocade Pictures of the Eastern Cap- 
ital, in these five years. And many consider his zenith to have 
been reached in the works of 1768 which include the series, Hu- 
manity, Justice, Courtesy, Wisdom, and Fidelity—light household 
scenes in rich colour and of well-focused composition—and Courte- 
san Reading a Letter by Night-light, with a large mosquito-net 
in beautiful green for background. Harunobu drew a yet more 
lovely mosquito-scene in which by successful use of the embossing 
method the essential part is made distinct from the background. 
Having no desire to refute these critics, I should, myself, choose 
those of Harunobu’s works that belong to 1766, in which a pure 
heart-string vibrates between the mosaics of colour, and harmony 
of composition is perfect. 

I know a man in the west, an art lover, whose perception finds 
something in a celadon porcelain of the Ming dynasty and in 
colour prints of Japan. But, the important point about him, his 
enthusiasm for Harunobu is as great to-day as it was at the time 
of his first acquaintance. And should one ask a glimpse of his 
Harunobus, my friend, practising even with severity the manner 
of a Japanese curio-dealer, will take out slowly one piece after 
another from a mahogany chest near his elbow. When I was in 
the west and talked with him, Harunobu’s beauty, he declared, 
was that of the beauty of Beethoven’s incantation, and by way 
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of illustration he would bring out a pillar-print, the ghostly picture 
of a flute-player. It is not necessary to ask who this flute-player 
may be; it is enough to say that he is one of those romantic 
heroes behind the Japanese foot-lights, whose handsome face peeps 
through the bars of a basket hat. What is the basket hat for him 
except a mask under which he hurries to his secret love’s door? 
Or again, a mask under which he seeks his enemy? The flute- 
player is a musician in day-time, but at night he sharpens a sword; 
whether he be Shirai-Gompachi or Suzuki-Mondo, he is a roman- 
tic triumph of the age when love and sword played in a dream 
orchestra. How sad a musician is this, with his thoughts of lover 
and enemy, the shadows of which deepen in his mind! What a 
dreamy piece is this, woven from choreographic curves and alle- 
gorical mingling of simple colours! 

Among Harunobu’s pillar-prints, I must not fail to point out 
one, Osen Playing with a Cat, in which Osen, like a lotus-flower 
with bending head, wears a look not worldly. Again she is a 
queen of fairy-land, becoming, or all but fading into, the infinity 
of music. I feel when I see this picture, as if the longing for 
everlasting beauty that haunts me had been half answered. Ha- 
runobu made the use of the narrow space for print, an art. When 
he draws there a tall figure with long rhythmical drapery, he lifts 
us into a region far above the world. And in the movements of 
Osen’s little hands, with the cat, certainly the hands reveal an im- 
memorial beauty. It perhaps would be mischievous of my imag- 
ination to imply that Osen is sporting not with the cat but with 
love masquerading as a cat. 

I have often discussed with my friend the comparative value 
of the woman in Crossing the Sea on Leaves of Reed and the 
Girl-dancer of a Piece called The God of Wealth. And after 
many words on the subject, we finally agreed that each was equally 
excellent in its way. The former is a piece suggesting the Dharma, 
the ancient Buddhist monk who, as if on the calmest road of 
mystery, crossed the sea toward China; Dharma being in the East 
a familiar subject in which a religious hero walks upon the wild 
waves in the grandest style of leisure. But where does Harunobu’s 
woman-Dharma of rouge and powder mean to go? Certainly 
not to the temple where one reads the sigh of silence and feels a 
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touch beyond life, but to a secret cell on a fairy island where her 
lover waits; thither she is hurrying. . . . She has nothing to fear 
from the wilderness of the waves, for she pacifies the sea’s anger 
and roar with her flame of love. Regarding the girl ready for 
dancing The God of Wealth, I should like to know from where 
she came, and what she is. It is possible that she came from a 
place where, like herself, the fairies with fan and toy fish may be 
dancing thus in celebration of full harvest. What can this dance 
symbolize if not a vision of blessed life or memory of youth? 

Many years ago, I was glad to see, in the Harmsworth collec- 
tion in London, one of Harunobu’s landscapes in which two herons 
dominate, or contribute to, a snowy river scene in which a straw- 
roofed boat is moored. When I saw the picture I said: “If Hiro- 
shige’s landscapes are related to those in pictures of the calli- 
graphic school, this piece of Harunobu’s was suggested by a 
landscape of the Kano school, aristocratic in sentiment. Hiro- 
shige’s plebeian trend resulted in an art of effeminate subtlety, 
and sometimes falls into vulgar confusion. But in this landscape 
by Harunobu there is nothing confused, vulgar, or ignoble, his 
secret of genre-painting having been satisfactorily adapted to a 
nature subject in which we have a lovely feminine note. Praise 
nature, apotheosis of the feminine!” As illustrations Harunobu 
drew in black, many landscapes large and small; those interpreting 
famous poems are so well done that when fully developed they 
compare in value with Hokusai’s somewhat different treatment of 
the same subjects. Harunobu’s premature death prevented his 
bringing this form of art to perfection. 








THE UNARMED 


BY LOLA RIDGE 


Music is in you like a rain 
of which one thinks 


in a drought’s pale agony, while a dream weaves 


its taunting silver in the boughs above 


and you think you hear, amid the strumming leaves, 


dawn shaking herself like a wet white dove; 


music is in you like a wine 
of which one drinks 
as some drink poison till its ardent stain 
has spread upon the blood 
that not again shall send, 
in several harmony through each allotted vein, 
its comfort to the heart, 
but in a riving flood— 
that ever rages and must ever spend 
in burning overflow the drops that start 
to life the keening fires of the brain; 


music is in you like a wind 

that in beginning is no more than a breeze 
troubling wild things behind bars 

that see the far tops of trees— 

music, uncovering your scars, 

while you hover like a bird charmed 
and gazing always one way. 
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LIGHT WITHOUT HEAT 
BY ROBERT MULLEN 


IMON rubbed one hand within the other, shivered slightly, 

and prepared to rise from the bench on which he sat. It was 

a December afternoon, in the Villa Borghese. A grim ¢ramontano 

had swept down upon the city the night before, paralysing Rome 

as nearly as can any mere act of nature. At the pension the Eng- 

lish widow called it extraordinary and declared it couldn’t possibly 
last. 

Wasn’t it just like me? Simon thought suddenly—to drop 
down in the shadow here, out of the sun! I come up looking for 
warmth, and this is as near as I get to it.—Fool! 

He stirred on the bench, but did not get up. There was always 
so much to occupy one’s mind. Now there was yet more, emphatic- 
ally more. Within himself he kept repeating: It is a problem, but 
I shall solve it the better for not calling it that. 

He was not old, but was not extremely young. He was twenty- 
nine. From a distance you would think him younger; close at 
hand, he seemed rather older, perhaps because of his eyes. (A 
friend, with some gift for irony, had once reproved him, saying: 
“Remember the Greek, Simon!—‘Whom the gods love,’ you 
know !”’) 

It was in reaching into his pocket for a cigarette that he rose 
from the bench where he had been sitting now for surely the last 
half hour. His thoughts had taken him everywhere, and nowhere. 
They had followed a circling pathway which was old and smooth 
with use; in it there was nothing new, nothing to be expected or 
hoped for. 

He lighted his cigarette and turned toward the western balus- 
trade, where the sun should be at its strongest. To-day he paid 
little attention to the ducks in the small lake. They were making 
more noise than usual, quacking and flapping up out of the water, 
feeling the cold no doubt. A woman and her daughter brushed 
him in passing. The mother, who was an American obviously, 
and not an experienced traveller, read aloud from a guide-book. 
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For a moment Simon pitied her. She was small and dreadfully 
thin. There was a pathetic annoying tenseness in the way she read, 
in her way of turning to her daughter, trying to interest that 
superior being and realizing that she couldn’t possibly. . . . There 
were a few flakes of last night’s snow on the central orange trees, 
The cannas beside them were past full bloom: in another week 
they would have to be lopped off. 

He went slowly, that he might watch the girl and her lover 
on the path ahead of him. How beautifully she walked! His 
mind slipped back two years, to Héléne. They had met most cas- 
ually, but he would never forget her. The grey eyes and con- 
trasting dark hair, the almost transparent hands. She had looked 
as virginal, and been as insatiable, as any one in the pages of 
Gautier. He was with her in memory again at Versailles. His 
sadness had had no bottom that day. They had lunched beside the 
Canal; the cabmen had been too near by, pitching quoits. He still 
had somewhere a horse-chestnut picked up from one of the royal 
paths. Héléne had been dearer to him than ever before—or ever 
after, for a few days later they had finally separated. It had been 
at Chartres, and she had kept saying: “Yes; you are a poet, I under- 
stand, I understand.” 

There were only a few people around the balustrade. The sun, 
after all, must not be worth much. Some German priests were 
grouping and re-grouping noisily, while one of them focused the 
camera which they carried. As he took a vacant place Simon 
noticed on his left an oldish woman, with her hat low over her 
eyes, and clothes that looked neglected from head to foot—the 
more queer for a cigarette between her wrinkled lips. She made 
Simon realize that he was in Rome. 

It is really better, he said to himself, that the thing has come 
down to concrete painful fact—something which I shan’t easily 
glide over. Eight thousand dollars: it isn’t much, and in two years 
more it may all be gone. I'll have to be careful, there’s no way 
out of it: I’ll have to be careful, and Ill have to work. 

Simon’s mother had been thirty-five when she was married. 
Simon had often heard his father say: “She is New England— 
she wouldn’t quite understand that, Simon.” What had first 
brought them together Simon never knew. But there, at any rate, 
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had been, man and wife—as closely joined, and as world’s 
apart. And there had been Simon, their only child. 

James Dover was ten years younger than his wife. At the time 
of his marriage he had just been graduated from a small law 
school. His wife had helped him establish an office, and was 
eager to help him through the lean years to which they must 
at first look forward. She could easily afford that. In fact, she 
could afford almost anything. 

In the second year of his practice James for ever gave up the 
law. It was no sacrifice on his part and there had been not a 
shadow of glory connected with it. Simon had once had the details 
from his father. 

James was not the stuff of which provincial lawyers are made: 
that was the source of the trouble. He had turned to the law 
not from any special wish of his own in the matter. He was 
deplorably in want of boldness. No one was likely to believe 
in him on sight—he carried himself so diffidently—and the oftener 
people sounded his legal equipment, the less inclined they were to 
bring their cases to him. What befell in the second year of his 
practice was not long remembered save by James. He was the 
defending lawyer in an unimportant case, against a man younger 
than he—the graduate of a State university, a fellow who, though 
he had just come to town, was making an impression. James was 
harassed with worry about his wife; it was nearing the day her 
child was expected; doubtless he was awkwarder than usual. At 
any rate, he fumbled the strongest point in the case, and his 
opponent of course took him up. It gave the new lawyer a chance, 
and he was grateful. On the other hand, he couldn’t refrain quite 
from muttering: ““And you consider yourself a lawyer. God, you 
ought to be tied to somebody’s apron-strings!” It was said half 
aloud. Not more than a dozen people could have heard it. The 
judge, who was very fond of the new young man, reproved him 
after court.—But that small incident was, so far as the law was 
concerned, a death-stroke to James. Although for another year 
he paid rent for his office, he never returned to it. 

Simon was born, and James hovered over the child and its mother 
for the next two or three years. He was not happy, but he was at 
least less unhappy than when he had tried to be a lawyer. There 
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was really no question of money to be faced. His wife had a great 
deal of money, and he might do all the reading he pleased, and all 
the wool-gathering. 

In the course of his contemplations, the notion grew on him of 
making a new start in life. He became almost obsessed with the 
desire tc become the lord of a great tobacco plantation. His wife 
could easily finance such a move. They would go across to one 
of the Virginias—and the old life would be forgotten. He pic- 
tured to himself the manor-house, the overseer, the negroes, the rich 
acres. He did what he could to infect his wife with the idea. She 
rebelled at firs-—then succumbed. 

James could hardly believe in his good fortune. At last life 
should be sweet, and of some dignity. Here was the pillared house, 
out there the wide acres. The overseer wore a long moustache, a big 
hat, and was incredibly respectful. The blacks were almost theat- 
rically in character. ) 

Simon was nine years old when, as the climax of many midnight 
discussions with James, his mother sold all but the great house and 
an odd hundred acres of the ill-starred plantation. The losses had 
been even beyond what she had anticipated; but she managed 
somehow to dull for poor James the edge of the failure. Oddly 
enough, the overseer (still incredibly respectful) was able to buy 
for himself most of the old land. Some of the blacks moved on, 
as if grand failures made little difference in life; a few remained: 
even if they didn’t work, Mr James would be easy on them. 

The great house, in its isolation, might have existed on another 
planet. Except the tradesmen, practically no one came from the 
town. The former overseer made a few calls, but James had 
become poor company, and Simon’s mother was distinctly cool in 
her attitude. There might, to all appearance, have been an im- 
passable wall around them. 

Yet until about his fourteenth year, life on the Grange seemed 
good to Simon. He loved the old house. He had an ample riding 
ground in the remaining hundred acres, and a walking space when 
he rambled alone or, as often happened, with his father. 

A thing occurred in his thirteenth year which puzzled the boy 
more than he cared to show. His mother had engaged a young 
man to tutor him. The young man represented something of a 
change and Simon soon became very fond of him. Then suddenly, 
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and strangely, the young man was dismissed, after scarcely three 
months’ service—because Simon’s father had so nearly begged that 
it be done. (James had been extremely sensitive on the point of 
Simon’s education.) Simon was openly sorry that his tutor had to 
leave, and was puzzled as to a reason for his going. But he was 
far more puzzled by what threatened to be a scene between his 
father and mother. It was just after the tutor had gone. His 
mother, who was coldly angry Simon thought, was with James 
in the library. James had burst into tears, and exclaimed: “You 
think I’m such a failure I can’t even teach my own son. . . .” 

It was but shortly after his fourteenth birthday that, out of a 
clear sky, Simon was vouchsafed some light on the tension which 
he had come dimly to feel. It was the latter part of August, and 
terrifically hot. James was having one of his bad days and had 
gone for a long walk alone. Simon sat reading in the library. 

His mother knocked.—Why should she knock? She knew 
James to be out, that there were no lessons. Simon called cheerily, 
adding when she had entered the room: “What a cool pretty 
caller to be having!” 

She smiled, and took the chair he offered. He was as yet too 
young to smoke, but quickly reached his father’s cigarettes for her. 

“And what have you been reading, Simon?” 

“Tt’s La Reine Pédauque, just at this moment.” 

“I am so pleased.” It was one of the books which she had given 
him for his birthday. “I see you’re nicely begun in it—you read so 
fast, Simon! Do you think you are going to like Anatole?” 

“Well, he writes beautifully, and he’s very entertaining, I 
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suppose. . . 
“Weak praise, Simon. . . 


“You like him so much, Mother?” 

“I do indeed !—Wouldn’t you know?” 

“Remember, it’s the first I’ve read of him. But I shouldn’t 
have guessed it anyway—I don’t know why.” 

Simon’s mother had been teaching him French. James had given 
him Greek and Latin, German and Italian.’ Why mightn’t she 
teach him French ?—and James had granted the favour, though he 
had said: ““You know my opinion of the French. I wish you were 
willing to wait a few years.” 

Simon and his mother were together in the library probably 
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less than an hour that afternoon. They talked at random, touching 
lightly many subjects, in the first serious conversation they had 
ever had together. It, and the rather furtive series which grew 
out of their first “meeting,” tended to give an unusual cast to the 
boy’s thinking, to make him older than his actual years. 

He felt that it was traitorous to do so, but increasingly he found 
himself, in his sympathies, going over to his mother’s side. 

Not until he was seventeen was it decided that he should go 
away to school. Harvard was decided upon—his father’s choice 
—and there was sentiment of that kind on his mother’s side. He 
had five months of tutoring, and passed his examinations with 
honour. 

His last night before going up to Cambridge. To be leaving 
home, actually to be going away from the Grange and the old 
order! It was momentous for them all, the newest experience im- 
aginable. 

An almost death-like silence hung over their last dinner. Simon 
felt that his mother wouldn’t have had it that way, that this sad- 
ness at parting was falsely placed. And with a new kind of dread 
in his heart, he looked forward to the inevitable scene with his 
father. 

It was only by an effort that he could compose himself when 
the time came to follow his father into the library. The library 
itself seemed not the well-known room in which most of his life 
had passed. The lamps were in some way different; the rugs were 
not the rugs he knew so well; the very books seemed to have wan- 
dered from their accustomed places. 

He accepted of his father’s cigarettes, and they smoked for a 
time in silence. 

Then James began the solilogquy—for Simon said hardly a word 
—which was to last for hours. 

Chiefly he talked of the unending search for Truth and Beauty, 
and spoke of what had been before tacitly understood: that Simon 
should write. He must understand life and write of it truthfully 
and beautifully. He must never be content with the surface—he 
must never be content with the surface of life. So many brilliant 
writers were guilty of that, those of the French school especially. 
They understood only the surface facts. It would be only by 
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understanding in the deepest sense his own spirit and the spirit 
behind all things that he could ever write worthily. 

These were not new thoughts for him; they were all terribly 
familiar, but he listened patiently. They were to his father the 
essence of life. . . . From other directions small voices kept com- 
ing into his mind, treading stealthily back and forth. What did 
one gain by believing in the spirit? (My father has made a hope- 
less failure of life.) His father’s eyes were weak and always 
looked as if he were crying. 

James, at the last, said over to his son parts of The Sensitive 
Plant. Shelley was one of his favourite poets. 

“This will be your first trial in the world, Simon. Whatever 
happens, don’t minimize in your own mind the fearful importance 
of it. So many young men are broken even in their college years, 
and can never find themselves afterward. Keep your own spirit 
pure and sensitive.—And, Simon, remember, you are my finest hope 
in life. . .” 

He embraced the boy, then went to his desk, and returned with 
a small book. It was a selection from Shelley’s lyrics, bound 
in vellum. 

Simon walked through the long hallway to his room, pushed 
open the door—then stopped short with surprise. His mother 
was in his favourite chair, reading. The moment after he made the 
subtlest amends he could, but he had unconsciously brought the 
little vellum book round behind him, as if to hide it. 

“Poor boy, and your last night at home! Come; sit down. You 
look worn and bewildered.” 

She smiled, in the sympathetic, gentle, cynical way she had. It 
was so puzzling to find her in his room. He could but dimly 
remember the last time she had come—not since he was a small boy. 

Embarrassment soon dropped away and, half guiltily, he began 
to enjoy her presence. She was so different from James. She 
seemed always to have the mastery of every situation. He couldn’t 
imagine her daunted or without resources. She was beautiful, 
she was strong, she was poised and sure. 

“T wanted to say good-bye, Simon. You're tired, and I shan’t 
weary you with more counsel. I think you will find yourself at 
Harvard, Simon—and I hope you will enjoy being there. It has 
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been hard for you, these last years. . . . That’s all.—Good-night, 
Simon. Good-night.” 

She was gone, yet she had said so much! Rather, by her pres- 
ence had implied so much. Simon lay a long time awake, thinking 
of his father’s words, of his mother’s subtle contradiction of them; 
of what might lie before him, of what unchangeably did lie behind, 

James was not at breakfast. He had stayed in the library al] 
night, going out, the servants said, just before daybreak. Thus 
Simon and his mother breakfasted together. And it was she who 
drove him to the train, who put him in a good humour for the 
journey, who last kissed him good-bye. . . 

Things went better with him at Harvard than he had imagined 
they could. He was equal to the life academically, and indeed 
would have aroused interest had he been given time. In his 
relationship with other undergraduates he found himself a trifle 
awkward at small points, but sure of the main currents. James 
wrote often, long letters in which he tried to conceal his lone- 
liness for Simon. His mother wrote bright short notes, to which 
he began more and more to look forward, and enclosed more money 
than he quite knew what to do with. It was his mother who sug- 
gested that he go to New York for the Christmas vacation. Upon 
answering that he would be delighted, he had a letter from James 
making it all too clear that he had not known of his wife’s pro- 
posal; it was openly a sad letter: “. . . and so I shall really not 
see you—and I have counted so much on it, Simon—more than 
you could ever know.” It made him waver, but when the time 
came, to go home or to New York, he went to New York. 

On the 3rd of March, 1917, Simon received a long telegram 
from his mother, and hurriedly packing a bag, he left for the 
Grange. James was seriously ill, with “Spanish influenza.” He 
was thought to be dying, and only for that reason was Simon 
admitted to his room.—Whether or not it was a power in his son’s 
presence, James, from the moment of seeing Simon, began a recov- 
ery which was comparatively rapid. A week after the home- 
coming only one of the former nurses was retained, and Simon 
prepared to return to school. 

It was within the second week, when James could sit limply 
in a chair, that Simon’s mother was stricken, and in a few short 
hours died, like a bright flame killed by unexpected wind. Worn 
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out by nursing James, she was an easy prey. Simon was at her 
death-bed, not realizing that she could be dying, that she was so 
alive one moment, so irrevocably dead the next. 

She had said: ‘Simon, if I should die, don’t be overwhelmed 
by my death. It will not be a tragedy, and you mustn’t make one 
of it—I hope you will go back to Harvard, though probably you 
won't. . . . I have never tried to counsel you in words, my dear, 
and I shan’t now. . . . Your father will be terribly alone.” (The 
first tears Simon had ever seen her shed rolled down her cheeks. ) 
“I have always loved him, Simon, always. I have given him my 
life, but it has been no sacrifice. You understand that, don’t you? 
—But you are young and have your own life to live. It will not 
be right for you to give your life—you must not do it. . .” 
She paused, breathed once, and then the coughing began from 
which she did not recover. 

Simon followed his mother’s body to Connecticut where the 
burial was to take place. James was, naturally, unable to go. 
There were only the two close kin at the grave, Simon and an aunt 
whom he had never seen before. Only these two, and he was 
sure the sisters had never been on friendly terms. 

James did not suffer a relapse. He seemed at first incapable of 
realizing what had befallen. He could not understand that his 
wife was dead. He had loved her—of that there can be no doubt. 
Yet she had become no more in his life than the one who was 
always there, a kind of superior servant, to foresee and meet his 
needs. They had been fundamentally opposed in character, but 
the difference had not often come into sharp relief. At moments 
it had raised a spark, some fire at least in James’s heart, but prob- 
ably had never appeared to him in its full force. His wife had 
given him his own way in life. 

Simon stayed with his father for nearly two years. At times 
he thought of Harvard and of returning, but James never so much 
as mentioned it. He was happy to have Simon with him, and 
Simon knew how lonely he would be should he leave. Every day 
they took long walks together. Simon read by himself, and with 
his father. He tried his hand at writing, sometimes showing his 
father what he wrote. At times a fearful ennui swept over him, 
and he was moody for hours and days. Twice he knew that he 
must escape, and had gone to Boston for week-ends; but on both 
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occasions, when he returned, his father was so like a child finding 
again a lost treasure, that he went only the two times. 

He often thought of his mother, and her last words repeated 
themselves until they were worn into his brain. She had not meant 
him to give his life to his father. Her influence, at its strongest, 
always made him restless—How had she borne this life? Had 
it been love which had saved her, or cynicism? 

In February, 1919, a ship was to leave New York for a trip 
around the world, the first in more than four years. Simon noticed 
the advertisements in the papers. It seemed a heaven-made oppor- 
tunity, and he urged it upon himself to accept it. It would mean 
a release from the Grange, and certainly he was in need of that. 

James did not attempt dissuasion. He had felt the boy’s un- 
happiness, and told him what his ears could not believe: that he 
was glad he was going. (At night when James tried to sleep, he 
could not. He could only look at the stars and weep bitter tears.) 

And thus Simon began his wanderings. From the moment his 
ship sailed out of the River he began to feel free, as if a weight 
of chains had been snapped. He filled his lungs with the keen 
air, and cried to himself: “I am free!” 

James had of course a list of the ports-of-call, and after a 
month or so, Simon looked forward with dread to the bulky letters 
which were travelling ahead of him. . . . James strove to hide his 
loneliness, but it was no feat to read it between the many lines 
he wrote. At Bombay he thought of turning back. His father 
was alone, his father needed him. Was he to go selfishly on, enjoy- 
ing things by himself? 

In August the ship reached Sicily. At Palermo there was one 
letter awaiting him, a thin letter—and Simon tore it open with 
nervous fingers. 

“Dearest Simon: I can stand it no longer. In my loneliness life 
has become cruelly clear to me. There is no other way out. I 
have sought, and there is no other. Good-bye, dearest son, and 
may God bless you.” 

Simon took the first boat sailing from Naples. The Grange, 
when he arrived, was closed and funereal-looking. The house- 
servants were genuinely mournful.—Yes, they had gone that morn- 
ing to take Mr James his breakfast. When they came to his 
room, he wasn’t there. But they didn’t think anything of that: 
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he might have gone for an early walk. A little later they went 
into the library—and there he was, in his regular big chair with a 
book on his lap—but all bent over like no man you ever saw. They 
had got scared then. It must have been some kind of stroke. For 
there he was, stark dead, in his own chair. They had all loved 
Mr James so much—it was going to be hard on them now. . . 

The lawyer for the family was notified of Simon’s arrival. He 
drove out to the Grange and took him to his office. Everything 
had been left in Simon’s name. Offering what seemed to him 
consolation, the lawyer said: “It is sad that you should be left 
alone in the world, Mr Dover; but you might have been less well 
provided for.” He would act as guardian, according to the will, 
till Simon’s next birthday. 

James, curiously, had made provision for being buried on the 
Grange. Perhaps not curiously. He had only distant relatives. 
The town of his childhood had never been a particularly happy 
memory. His grave lay in the little wood where he and Simon 
had so often walked together. 

During the voyage from Naples Simon had spent most of his 
time on deck. It seemed terrible and strange that he felt so little 
grief, that he had instead the feeling of complete release. He 
found himself saying: My own life will begin now—and hated 
himself for it. His mother’s words, and the things she had im- 
pressed upon him without words, thronged his mind. He would 
understand life in hers, not in his father’s way. 

Yet, when he came again on the Grange, sadness overmastered 
him. He often wondered what book it had been on his father’s 
lap that last desperate night. “I can stand it no longer. In my 
loneliness life has become cruelly clear to me.” 

But he was going to be his mother’s son. He tried to put away 
sadness and remorse—only deferring the payment. 

He stayed on the Grange but a short time, then left, resolved 
to begin his own life, to take up new threads—entirely new 
threads. From that time onward he had travelled, confining him- 
self for more than three years to one hemisphere. Upon leaving 
the Grange, he had gone to South America. He had gone up and 

down, back and forth, caring most for Mexico and parts of the 
Pacific Coast, and in the east for the White Mountains and Boston 


and Baltimore. 
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Then he had begun to long for the Old World. He had not 
found in America the firm grasp on life which he must have. 
There had been nothing in the scene, often as he had changed it, to 
bring him out of himself. The old forms had not given way; 
he was much as he had always been. 

In Europe things went little better with him. After two years’ 
wandering, from Capri to Ireland, he had decided that he would 
never return to America. He was consciously settling into an 
expatriate. He still read prodigiously, and he had written a Iittle. 
Many a time it had seemed that the old difficulties were wearing 
away and that he was becoming the true Simon. Yet, at some 
crucial moment, as when for example he would lock himself in to 
write, the old ghosts would stir from their graves to trouble him. 
There were two poles between which he vacillated. The one was 
an effective hard cynical dealing with life. The other was a sort 
of mysticism. When he followed the former, it did not satisfy 
him; the feeling would haunt him that it was not all, that he was 
missing the fine essence. Nor did the latter satisfy him;—to have 
known the pleasure, the enjoyment of meeting life on its own terms, 
then forgo it in a search for the spirit behind all things? 

Simon remembered a flower over which he had sat staring one 
afternoon. It had been in the garden of the Luxembourg at Paris. 
A flower-girl had offered him a rose. He remembered his thoughts 
as he had turned it in his fingers, examining the full red petals. 
—To my mother it would be a rose, a rose to love for its colour, 
its perfume, its exquisite perfection. To my father it would be 
something beyond the pleasure it can give the senses, just what he 
himself could perhaps not tell—but it would be something more. 
. . . He shifted a second time on the bench. There was no 
warmth in the sun, it was a paradox—light without heat. And it 
was time to go for tea. 

As he turned to walk away, a thought which had lately been 
mueh in the background of his mind recurred.—I believe I shall do 
it, he said to himself. It will be quiet there and I shall be able to 
work. And it will help me save these last dollars. Yes, I believe 
I shall go back to the Grange. . . 
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WHEN I WENT TO THE CIRCUS— 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


When I went to the circus that had pitched on the waste lot 
it was full of uneasy people 

frightened of the bare earth and the temporary canvas 

and the smell of horses and other beasts 

instead of merely the smell of man. 


Monkeys rode rather grey and wizened 

on curly plump piebald ponies 

and the children uttered a little cry-— 

and dogs jumped through hoops and turned somersaults 

and then the geese scuttled in in a little flock 

and round the ring they went to the sound of the whip 

then doubled, and back, with a funny up-flutter of wings— 
and the children suddenly shouted out. 


Then came the hush again, like a hush of fear. 


The tight-rope lady, pink and blonde and nude-looking, with a few 
gold spangles 

footed cautiously out on the rope, turned prettily, spun round 

bowed, and lifted her foot in her hand, smiled, swung her parasol 

to another balance, tripped round, poised, and slowly sank 

her handsome thighs down, down, till she slept her splendid body 
on the rope. 

When she rose, tilting her parasol, and smiled at the cautious 
people 

they cheered, but nervously. 


The trapeze man, slim and beautiful and like a fish in the air 

swung great curves through the upper space, and came down like 
a star. 

—And the people applauded, with hollow, frightened applause. 

The elephants, huge and grey, loomed their curved bulk through 
the dusk 

and sat up, taking strange postures, showing the pink soles of 
their feet 

and curling their precious live trunks like ammonites 
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and moving always with soft slow precision 

as when a great ship moves to anchor. 

The people watched and wondered, and seemed to resent the mys- 
tery that lies in beasts. 


Horses, gay horses, swirling round and plaiting 

in a long line, their heads laid over each other’s necks; 
they were happy, they enjoyed it; 

all the creatures seemed to enjoy the game 

in the circus, with their circus people. 


But the audience, compelled to wonder 

compelled to admire the bright rhythms of moving bodies 
compelled to see the delicate skill of flickering human bodies 
flesh flamey and a little heroic, even in a tumbling clown, 
they were not really happy. 

There was no gushing response, as there is at the film. 


When modern people see the carnal body dauntless and flickering 


gay 
playing among the elements neatly, beyond competition 
and displaying no personality, 
modern people are depressed. 


Modern people feel themselves at a disadvantage. 

They know they have no bodies that could play among the 
elements. 

They have only their personalities, that are best seen flat, on the 
film, 

flat personalities in two dimensions, imponderable and touchless. 


And they grudge the circus people the swooping gay weight of 
limbs 

that flower in mere movement, 

and they grudge them the immediate, physical understanding they 
have with their circus beasts, 

and they grudge them their circus-life altogether. 


Yet the strange, almost frightened shout of delight that comes 
now and then from the children 

shows that the children vaguely know how cheated they are of 
their birthright 

in the bright wild circus flesh. 
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GENIUS IN ENGLAND 
BY HENRY McBRIDE 


NES of conduct are so distinctly drawn in English life that 
departures from it are at once apparent and the remarks that 
are made upon it are usually made upon the housetops. For 
that reason, possibly, the world at large credits England with 
producing many eccentrics, though the truth may be that she merely 
advertises them more widely than other nations. At any rate, 
when an English reputation for singularity persists through several 
generations and tends to increase rather than lessen with time, you 
may be reasonably sure that the subject of it is a specimen quite 
genuinely out of the common. So at least undoubtedly was 
William Beckford, whose Travel-Diaries, recently republished, are 
so pronouncedly a work of genius that countless people will start 
at once to prying into the tangled mass of gossip that attaches to 
the name of the author. 

He was, it may truthfully be said, born into singularity, for 
the circumstances of his birth and early years were such as to pre- 
clude any chance of his being ordinary. His father, the richest 
parvenu in England, married one of the aristocratic Hamiltons, 
and ten years after begetting a male heir, died. The first William 
Pitt was godfather to the infant, Lord Effingham, the child’s uncle 
by marriage, having stood proxy for the minister at the baptism. 
It was noticed at once that the new Beckford was “strong, lusty, 
and handsome, of enormous vigour and of furious mental energy.” 
The education that was outlined for him was in keeping with the 
boy’s enormous fortune. The most eminent in every line tutored 
him. Architecture, it is said, was imbibed from Sir John Chambers, 
and no less a person than Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart taught him 
music. And he was a precocious pupil. He read and spoke French 
when between three and four years old and mastered all of his 
studies, and particularly the difficult ones, with ease. His god- 
father, William Pitt, referred to him as “my vivid young 
friend” and said that he was “compounded of air and fire.” 
Genius, clearly, in addition to the money! It really looked as 
Nore: The Travel-Diaries of William Beckford. Edited, with a memoir 


and notes, by Guy Chapman. Two volumes. 8vo. 347 and 374 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $12.50. 
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though all the gifts that mortals dream of, had been showered 
upon this prodigy. But the fates and educators overdid the thing. 
They fed him too much “air and fire” and the consequence was 
that the student, like that other consumer of air and fire, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, quickly came into collision with a public earthy 
then as now. It seems that young Beckford conceived a senti- 
mental friendship for a boy still younger than himself, William, 
the son of Viscount Courtenay, and expressed it in such extrava- 
gant terms that the relatives of both parties grew alarmed and 
tactlessly raised a clamour that spread all over England. It availed 
Beckford nothing to protest his innocence of the charges that were 
made against him; he was ostracized and obliged to fly from the 
country. (The charges were never conclusively proven, they were 
not repeated, and years afterward were forgotten in the still 
greater scandal raised by the immense stone wall, twelve miles 
long, that Beckford caused to be built around his Fonthill estate 
to keep fox-hunting squires at bay. To interfere with the sacred 
rights of fox-hunting! That was enough to set England end on 
end; and it did.) 

The inconvenience of exile did not, apparently, weigh upon 
Beckford too much—at least he makes no great outcries in his 
journals—but the direction of his flight led him to the last strong- 
hold of mediaevalism in the 1790’s, the Court of Portugal, where 
his education as an eccentric was completed and his mind enriched 
by experiences so fantastically splendid that Lord Byron’s, by 
contrast, seem drab. If society found Horace Walpole and Byron 
tough morsels to swallow, think of the difficulties in the case of 
Beckford who combined the refinements of the one with the so- 
called moral obliquities of the other! He was even more harshly 
dealt with than the other exiled English geniuses for they at 
least published at will whilst the Becktord writings were con- 
demned and suppressed unread. How could a decent person read 
the lucubrations of a villain so leprous? At any rate it wasn’t 
done. Nor was he consorted with by his kind in England when 
he returned, much older, and with his earlier disrepute forgotten 
in the ever-fresh dismay at his later strangenesses. Thomas Moore, 
old Samuel Rogers, and a few other such hardened writing people 
—and with a full realization of the value of the “copy” to be 
obtained there—dared to journey down to Beckford’s fabulous 
Fonthill Abbey, but conventional people stood aloof. Even the 
Bishop of Salisbury was prevented from stopping at Fonthill by 
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the surrounding gentlemen of the county. Still later, when Beck- 
ford retired to a tower in Bath, he became, in the popular mind, 
an ogre; something for nursemaids to frighten children with; and 
his biographers say that Beckford, with fine indifference to opin- 
jon, even fostered the legend he had become. If criticism could 
kill, Beckford had been dead at twenty, but on the contrary, he 
flourished for more than eighty years upon it. 

His fame is secure but not widespread. Tolerably bookish 

ple know Vathek, the masterpiece that was originally written 
and published in French, and continually come up with the curious 
stories that are told of the doings in Fonthill Abbey; but for the 
most part they think the central character in them to be a famous 
person rather than a famous writer. The Travel-Diaries, I believe, 
will correct this opinion; especially the second volume of them, 
dealing with the baroque doings of the Marialva family—grandees 
of Portugal who seem, to modern ears, especially made to order 
for the Sitwell group. The first volume is largely given over to 
“scenery” and “feelings” on the way south from England and 
though both are very well done indeed, they scarcely compare 
with the thrilling glimpses given later of an aristocracy that must 
have been amusing enough to stifle criticism even among the peas- 
antry. (It was a time when peasantries were being difficult, 
particularly in France.) Here is a typical passage (I don’t know 
whether to apologize for the length of the quotation or for the 
shortness of it. Were I consulting but my own views I would 
have constructed this notice entirely of quotations, so convinced 
I am that one taste of the Beckford style leads the discerning to 
the consumption of the whole of it) : 


“Night approaching, lights glimmered on the turrets, terraces, 
and every part of the strange huddle of buildings of which this 
morisco-looking palace is composed; half the family were engaged 
in reciting the litanies of the saints, the other in freaks and frolics 
perhaps of no very edifying nature: the monotonous staccato of 
the guitar, accompanied by the low soothing murmur of female 
voices singing modinhas, formed altogether a strange though not 
unpleasant combination of sounds. 

“I was listening to them with avidity, when a glare of flam- 
beaus, and the noise of a splashing and dashing of water, called 
us out upon the verandas in time to witness a procession scarcely 
equalled since the days of Noah. I doubt whether his ark con- 
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tained a more heterogeneous collection of animals than issued from’ 
a scalera with fifty oars, which had just landed the old Marquis of 
M. and his son Don José, attended by a swarm of musicians, 
poets, bull-fighters, grooms, monks, dwarfs, and children of both 
sexes, fantastically dressed. 

“The whole party, it seems, were returned from a pilgrimage to 
some saint’s nest or other on the opposite shore of the Tagus, 
First jumped out a hump-backed dwarf, blowing a little squeak 
ing trumpet three or four inches long; then a pair of led captains, 
apparently commanded by a strange old swaggering fellow in a 
showy uniform, who, I was told, had acted the part of a sort of 
brigadier-general in some sort of an island. Had it been Bara- 
taria, Sancho would soon have sent him about his business for, if 
we believe the scandalous chronicle of Lisbon, a more impudent 
buffoon, parasite, and pilferer seldom existed. 

“Close at his heels stalked a savage-looking monk, as tall as 
Samson, and two Capuchin friars, heavily laden, but with what 
sort of provision I am ignorant; next came a very slim and sallow- 
faced apothecary, in deep sables, completely answering in gait and 
costume the figure one fancies to one’s self of Senhor Apuntador, 
in Gil Blas, followed by a half-crazed improvisatore, spouting 
verses at us as he passed under the balustrades against which we 
were leaning. 

“He was hardly out of hearing before a confused rabble of . 
watermen and servants with bird-cages, lanterns, baskets of 
fruit, and chaplets of flowers, came gambolling along to the great 
delight of a bevy of children; who, to look more like the inhabi- 
tants of Heaven than even Nature designed, had light fluttering 
wings attached to their rose-coloured shoulders. Some of these 
little theatrical angels were extremely beautiful and had their hair 
most coquettishly arranged in ringlets.” 


Is that not alluring? Is it not adequate English and more than 
adequate matter? And that is only a trifling prelude to gorgeous 
scenes that follow in swift succession. That “masterpiece of his 
experience,” as Charles Whibley called the Reminiscences of an 
Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha, closes the 
book, and I have no hesitation in proclaiming it not only a master- 
piece of Beckford’s experience but a masterpiece of literature, 
which is probably what Whibley meant. 











Courtesy Galerie Symon, Paris 
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SIXTH DECLAMATION 
BY KENNETH BURKE 


E MAY hold that we would have not one day of our past 
repeated—and yet may base our conviction upon the 
practice of constant reminiscence. Like a dog leaping after bacon, 
I continue performances because of their failure. Injustice to 
another, we feel, is capable of payment, but our mistakes against 
ourselves seem beyond revision. The tyranny of even minor social 
absurdities is not weakened with time, though its intensity may be 
disguised by the addition of humour—and we may suffer peren- 
nially anew a gnarling of the mind at the thought of circumstances 
which have involved the deeper morbidities of our nature, and 
involved them to our detriment. 

When giving Florence the keys to the apartment, I had not yet 
planned to give you the others. It was two hours after I had left 
her, with an agreement to meet her at the theatre the following 
afternoon, that I thought of forcing upon you the role of an 
intruder. I found some relief on bringing this blunt element into 
a relationship which had heretofore been too tenuous. And I 
walked the streets in vicarious triumph, imagining the furnace of 
your skin as you dropped upon the bed, heavy and quick-breathed 
with drunkenness. There was some gratification in the thought 
that I might derive even my defeat from within. 

Yet my plottings seemed to have given me some claim upon 
her—and when I appeared at the hotel on the island I went to her 
mechanically, without hope, almost without desire, but equally 
without vacillation. Failure, already predictable through my lack 
of dignity and absence of gradation, was made inevitable by my 
diffidence. Yet when, at my routing, I wept, confessing that I 
had acted by resolve, by a certainty independent of appearances, 
she was sorry for me, and in her compassion even laid a hand upon 
me—whereupon I attempted to pursue my advantages, dogmati- 
cally translating her caress as encouragement. Her sympathy now 
gave place to repugnance, as I also felt repugnance for myself— 
yet through many rehearsals of this scene in retrospect, I have come 
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to understand my conduct more profoundly, and to see that I had 
not been undiscerning. I acted through no misinterpretation of 
motive, but that I might for the moment enable myself to imagine 
the motive as different. The hand, laid upon me in compassion, 
still rested there as I touched her aggressively, and thus was given 
at least a temporal relation to my embrace. 

In the dismal days that followed, I hovered about you that | 
might spy upon you, not by opening letters and listening at the 
door, as you might think of one who stole from her, not in things 
secretly overheard and the bribing of the maid, but by the patient 
reading of omens, by the effrontery of almost imperceptible 
changes, by the unwitting expansiveness of her manner. I even 
found that you spoke in a language peculiar to your own compan- 
ionship—a separate idiom distinguishable not by the introduction 
of new words, but by the holding of expressions in common, and 
by the fleeting reference to many events which others could not 
understand without further explanation. 

Among other things, I watched the sweet hypocrisy of her plans 
for the colony. As my own funds neared exhaustion, I observed 
with fuller realization the powers of your wealth. You could 
provide material support for those delicacies of thinking which the 
impoverished, possessing some sufficiency of art, must generally 
confine to a single medium, as expression in tone, words, or clay, 
and which are denied entirely to all others. You could purchase 
the elimination of the inappropriate from every aspect of your 
experience; given your beginnings in imaginativeness and culture, 
you found an idyll economically obtainable, could back your 
caprices by a multiplicity of ponderable items, could counteract 
the lapses between your moments of intenser affection by their 
equivalents in external loveliness, disguising flaws in the texture 
of your emotions by assiduous attention to the texture of your en- 
vironment. While this process was still unfolding, any deteriora- 
tion of your mutual engrossment would be undetectable. 

If one would be receptive, and receptive without unhappiness, 
he makes himself dependent upon the fortunate outcome of his 
career, the good offices of his friends, and the amenities of his 
surroundings. The dignity of great prosperity can be denied only 
by those who forget that a cathedral can arise out of wealth alone, 
and would consider a well-constructed colonnade of inferior insight 
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to a well-constructed poem. Wealth and talent being comple- 
mentary, two aspects of a similar sufficiency, neither will deem 
itself complete without the other—and if some men are sought 
though lacking wealth and talent equally, it is only while they 
contrive to hold out the promise of both. Any who write beauti- 
fully or speculate profoundly in a hovel are to be commended 
for the excellence of their product, but unpardoned for indifference 
to their whereabouts—as the reasons justifying such insensitivity 
would also justify a neglect of their own contributions. To those 
possessing wealth without the knowledge resulting from its acquisi- 
tion, it brings a separate biology—and upon those who, like your- 
self, receive it without expectancy, it imposes a profound alteration 
of personality, for as greatly as art it is a coefficient of power, mak- 
ing for the magnification, or projection, of one’s traits. I knew one 
man who had applied his wealth to the carrying of doubt into his 
very tissues. As birds, though out of danger, fly with the self- 
protective darts and veerings proper to their kind, so he kept his 
statements guarded, even during the comparative relaxation of 
converse with friends. And similarly I knew another whose for- 
tune enabled him to crowd with affirmations and denials a day 
which might otherwise have been devoid of both, affording him an 
opportunity to build an environment arbitrarily about him, to 
maintain a life organized by the consistency of his own character. 
Equanimity came easier to you, who could now hire others to bear 
your annoyances, could by a kind of commercial contract buy off 
the influences unsuited to your temper. And this prerogative, plus 
the kindred wealth of Florence’s affection, silenced the criticism 
of even your trivialities—as some are believed to attain through 
culture what others possess through grossness, a difference of equip- 
ment being assumed despite identity of conduct. 

With so much given, I watched you unerringly grasp the remain- 
der. The plans for the colony, by providing the subterfuge of 
self-effacement, were all that was needed to bring ultimate dignity 
to your courtship. They followed the rise and fall, not of a colony, 
but of the courtship itself. With purposiveness too deep for delib- 
erate scheming, you employed them to back the exhortations for 
your own future, discussing a community of cultural interests until 
you and Florence felt that you shared such, designing the cycle of 
a humanistic day until your excursions as lovers were lighted by 
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the same interpretation, and through your proposals of emotional 
freedom preparing for her surrender. Is it to be wondered that, 
once these subtler ambitions were gratified, the plans themselyes 
should, shifting, claim less of your attention, that the colony 
should have grown, flourished, and decayed purely in utero? |y 
requires no great distrust to hold that, even had it been founded, 
the laws which brought it into being would, by their further opera. 
tion, have also served to entail its disintegration—but no such 
broad disillusionment contributed to your disheartenment. The 
colony perished prior to its inception solely because your aims had 
been attained during its planning. 

Oh, maddening trickery, when one may find himself so hemmed 
by strategy that even his benevolences possess an element of cun- 
ning—while this man could be villainous under the aegis of nobil- 
ity. When one may find it necessary to force the expression of his 
emotions purely that others may understand him rightly—while 
this man can walk through a tangle of inconsistencies without the 
scotching of his self-respect. When one may suffer from his own 
lack of generosity at wishing a fortunate woman ill-used purely 
that he may befriend her—while this man can, unthinking, situate 
his boredom in the failure of another to entertain him. I pray for 
that lessening of vitality which, whether from precept or direct 
physical impairment, enables us to endure minor reversals by 
inviting major calamities, to dwarf annoyances, or even melan- 
choly, by preparing ourselves ungraciously for the collapse of life’s 
entire structure. I have a fear, untenable in argument, but cogent 
when not pressed, that our fate is an aspect of our character, and 
even those who die by accident are victims of their own selection. 
And one may strive after eloquence through feeling that speech is 
a mode of conduct, and that in attaining approval of his diction 
he would imply the corroboration of his habits. 

On leaving suddenly, I sought to abandon the field not only of 
my humiliating love for Florence, but of many subsidiary jeal- 
ousies. I returned to the city, where I spent the few remaining 
hundreds at my disposal, attempting again to live as I had seen you 
living, but without the too vivid comparison of your presence. 
Though Florence would have nothing of me, I felt that I had done 
much to sharpen her interests—and that my removal would prove 
some disappointment to her. In the city I lived, for those nig- 
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gardly days my funds would still afford me, in a kind of scandalous 
affluence, awaiting the unnamable and unimaginable event which 
would, by this manner of existence, be attracted to me and enable 
its continuance. And in the end, when I could disguise my hope- 
lessness no longer, I went to the terminal at midnight, procured 
a ticket to a town which I had not known, and within an hour was 
jeaving for ever. I descended from the train at dawn, in a valley 
still blank with mist, and stood in the chilly morning air while the 
vibrations of the train diminished to silence. I noticed then the 
twitter of many unrelated bird-notes, with the rustle of water 
somewhere behind the mist—and a dog was barking, imposing fresh 
sharp sounds upon his own blunt echoes. 


ON A PAINTING BY PAUL THEVENAZ 
BY WITTER BYNNER 


Here is an image he painted, a running-away, 

This faun in his own fashion fleeing from houses, 
From even a house head-downward in a bay. 
Here, audible still, is his pipe and still arouses 
Reflected birds across his rippling roof 

And stirs a bewildered snail—whose horns expand, 
To hold the final whisper of that hoof 

And the breath of grapes lost in that curving hand. . . . 
Shall I wonder if his eye still contract its light 

As once it did for beauty, or his hand incline 
Toward images to be fingered into sight, 

Or if he need companionship like mine? 

Or shall I envy his intimacy with rain, 

Since he yielded his earth back to the earth again? 











THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 


BY BORIS DE SCHLOEZER 
Translated From the French by Ezra Pound 


II 


HE subject of L’Histoire du Soldat, text by C. F. Ramuz, 

is still russian, though the story belongs to an international 
cycle. Stravinsky’s music for it, however, offers no longer any- 
thing specifically russian save a few dance rhythms and melodic 
inflections. He imposes on himself, for the first time, certain fixed 
forms elaborated by European musical culture, and keeps strictly 
within their frame, thus for the Histoire du Soldat he provides a 
short march, a little concerto, and the dances; a waltz, and a tango 
keeping the conventional outline. 

In 1919 he visits Italy and unearths a Pergolesi dance-suite, 
which he orchestrates, modifies slightly, introducing some piquant 
harmonies, and this results in the exquisite Pulcinella, a great suc- 
cess, but one which people regard as merely a clever pastiche, the 
amusement of a tired musician. Quite wrongly—for this work 
marks an important date in Stravinsky’s career, I would even go 
so far as to say a date in modern musical history, for we here come 
upon a strange metamorphosis in our composer’s method, his art 
takes on an extraordinary power and radiance. Before Pulcinella 
he was very little followed, or even imitated. One found now 
and again, especially in France, traces of the Sacre in the work 
of some young composer but the author’s influence was negative 
rather than positive, in the sense that it undermined other influences 
but gave nothing in their place. It was not an organizing force, 
Stravinsky’s art seemed so personal and peculiar and so “russian,” 
that the occidentals were incapable of getting anything from it, 
unless, that is, they were content with obvious and too dangerous 
imitation. There is a complete change in this situation after 
Pulcinella, and he becomes a deep and fruitful influence. His 
style has been freed from its “particularism” ; as composer of this 
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work, of the Octuor, and the Piano Concerto he appears as an 
essentially european master. We have already affirmed that he 
ways was European and that he is, still and always, Russian. 

It was not the procedures but the style that changed in 19109. 
| insist on the distinction. Stravinsky’s procedures have often 
changed, his technique has varied, but these modifications will not 
explain the sharp break-off of 1919. There are in this two factors. 
First: a tendency, more and more marked, to “type-work” (oeuvre- 
type), which appeared first in the Histoire du Soldat, wherein he 
had deliberately adopted certain consecrated formulae, whereof he 
filled up, as you might say, the moulds. 

Mavra, the Octuor, the Concerto, the Piano Sonata, Oedipus, 
Apollo are “type-works.” I mean that for them the composer takes 
acertain form, that of the opera for example, or the concerto, or the 
ballet. It is to be an opera in the russo-italian manner used by 
russian composers since the beginning of the last century. In it 
everything is fixed in advance; the character of the melodies, the 
cut and the linking of the airs and ensembles, and so on; it is all 
regulated by minute conventions. Stravinsky adopts them entirely, 
and makes them his own. He creates inside this frame, adapting 
his procedures to it, bending his harmonic and melodic and 
thythmic writing to it, and yet preserving his own character in 
them all. Mavra is in no sense a pastiche, it is not a russo-italian 
opera bouffe, it is the concrete image of this musical species, its 
pure type, and the original works of the (former) period might be 
considered as variants. When Stravinsky composes a Piano Con- 
certo he adopts the scheme of this sort of work, introduces a some- 
what Lisztian cadenza and writes, as is suitable, a work of virtuos- 
ity, which is, however, Stravinskian. The Piano Sonata is not a 
sonata, but the pre-Mozartian sonata, Stravinsky having taken 
over the formulae of Philip-Emmanuel Bach. The Apollo is the 
mythological ballet of the “grand siécle,” and Oedipus the profane 
cantata “an sich,” from the epoch of Haendel. 

It seems extraordinary that the composer, so deliberately limit- 
ing himself in the smallest details, is able to preserve such great 
liberty both in the choice of melodies and in the manner of treat- 
ing them, and that despite the disparity of elements used, he melts 
them into so perfect an unity. 

In Oedipus one observes cheek by jowl, the airs moving at 
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Haendel’s gait, and melodies and turns of phrase that wd. seem 
inspired by Glinka or one of the Dilettantes, his predecessors. The 
polyphony of the Octuor is impregnated with the spirit of Bach, 
and has in it Rossinian phrases. The middle part of the lento ip 
the Sonata might remind one of the young Beethoven? But the 
Apollo is, I think, the most amazingly heteroclite in its unity, 
The opening and the conclusion are in the manner of Lully, french 
rhythm, double crochet, dotted crochet, double crochet, so ip 
fashion at the end of the XVIIth and beginning of the XVIIIth 
centuries. There follow dance tunes recalling Délibes, alongside 
of Faureen phrases and a violin solo related to the preludes of Bach 
violin sonatas. One might also mention the syncopations jazzing 
the airs in Mavra. 

And yet it all hangs together, and all these works show the 
hand of Stravinsky as definitely as do Petrouschka, Noces, and 
the Sacre. In every case he attains his unity, firstly by means of the 
strict frame imposed on the elements, by means of the cohesive 
force of the very forms themselves, treated by him with the so 
prodigious virtuosity, and thus showing themselves, despite their 
antiquity, extraordinarily fecund in the hands of a musician of 
genius and a great master of art; and thanks, finally, to his adopt- 
ing in each work a certain group of procedures of writing, a cer- 
tain technical language, which he maintains faithfully throughout 
the whole of the work, so that it acquires a complete personality, 
and a “soul” of its own. The forms now chosen by the composer 
date mostly from the XVIIIth century, and his style shows kin- 
ship with that of this golden age, especially it wd. seem, with 
Bach’s. But when one has established this relation (stupefying 
as it wd. have been for the first hearers of the Sacre to see the two 
names joined) I think one will find that the parentage is not with 
what is peculiar and individual in Bach, but with precisely what 
makes him so typical of his era. If Stravinsky has turned to the 
great Cantor, it is because he has discerned him as the master of 
continuous style, the musician above all others who has so per 
fected that development of musical thought which might be 
termed “dialectic,” in which one (musical) idea begets another 
with such spontaneity and directness, without intervention of any 
psychological factor. It is not the religious work, or, more gener- 
ally speaking, the vocal part of Bach that has affected Stravinsky, 
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but exclusively the instrumental work in which this special con- 
struction is manifest. 

In a piece like the Concertino for string quartette (the first 
wherein Stravinsky uses “continuous writing”), in the Octuor, and 
in the Sonata, we observe a sort of auto-generation of musical 
thought; the unfolding of an idea, the march of a phrase suffices, of 
its own power, to beget another, and then another, and so on, with 
an implacable logic which strikes us as a necessity. At times, as in 
the Piano Concerto, or in the Serenade, the author injects into this 
weaving a freer, or even a lyric, phrase, as if suddenly revealing a 

nal sentiment or “permitting the man to raise his voice” ; these 
are but brief episodes, and the exclusively musical thought returns 
to its own uninterrupted development. It is evident that in a 
lyric vocal work like Oedipus, Stravinsky shd. somewhat modify 
his writing and thus, as contrapuntal writing is essentially dialectic, 
he reduces, as we observe, his polyphony even to a bare homophony 
with accompaniment. Likewise in the Apollo, in consideration of 
its static nature, he has in many places been forced to give up 
“continuous” writing which wd. have given an impression of 
movement, and to adapt his contrapuntal method to the character 
of the work now contemplative, now solemn, now winged with 
treated melodies. From Bach he turns, in this case, to Haendel or 
Lully, but always to the past. So that his art seems baffling and 
incomprehensible to most of his auditors, even to those who admire 
and are ready to follow him. How, indeed, can this musician of 
genius who at first shocked, and then conquered us by his original- 
ity, dress himself in these old clothes, put on a mask, and try at all 
costs to be “banal,” even if not always succeeding in being so? 
(Though some people are fooled.) 


III 


In these notes I have several times used the term “style” in a 
current sense, without sufficiently dissociating it from other terms 
often light-heartedly confused with it. For sake of variety or 
elegance we write “style” in one part of a sentence, and “manner” 
or “procedure” or something else in another. We babble about the 
style of Debussy, Tschaikovsky, Pizzetti, but the style of a work 
is, speaking exactly, that wherein it is impersonal, or rather, super- 
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individual; it is that which is shared by several, that whereby a 
thing belongs to an epoch, or a country, or may even attain an unj- 
versal meaning. 

From this angle it appears that the term, “So-and-so’s style,” 
contains a contradiction. A style does not belong to an artist; he, 
as it were, bathes in a style, he finds it; he confers it on himself, 
His problem is to adapt it to himself, to make use of it in such a 
way that he manages by it to exteriorize his thought.’ There is 
“manner” which is a personal affair, which belongs really to the 
artist, which is the product of his reaction in face of style, and of 
individual assimilation of style by the creative imagination; and 
there is “style,” as it were a collective product wherein certain 
modes of the age’s or nation’s thought, feeling, action, crystallize; 
this is true also for a group if it succeeds in imposing its spirit on 
the whole of a society. 

It may seem that in the long run this is merely a quantitative 
difference: may not the group reduce itself to a single individual, a 
personality strong enough to impose his seal on the thought of his 
contemporaries? Manner and style merge? Can’t what was 
at first an exclusively personal mode of thought, be imitated, and 
spread, and be transformed into style? ‘These questions are par- 
ticularly acute at this instant, for we, in our time, now that is, see 
just this imitation of certain details of writing, of certain pro 
cedures. But a “style” cannot be born in this way. It is the 
language which makes possible the birth of a work of art, which 
allows an artist to come out of himself, to address someone else 
and get into communication with him. If he does not find this 
collective language, which is not exterior to himself, but inside 
him, and which he, assuredly, modifies, he cannot create, or at 
least can create only by using the ersatz for style, a personal man- 
ner, which thanks to imitation has acquired a certain collective 
existence. He adapts this as best he may to his own needs. Never- 
theless a style is never an obstacle for the creator, but on the con- 
1 The eminent author is dallying with the fires of sophistry, he probably 

escapes without serious damage to himself. That is to say he means some- 
thing, and understands what he means. These lavings and immersions are 
ever a temptation to the highly accomplished craftsman, but . . . the 
gentle reader is warned of the undertow. He is also advised that De S. 
is making a very important discrimination between two distinct elements 


in all art.—E.P. 
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trary 2 powerful assistance; its caricature, the manner of one of his 

predecessors OF his great contemporaries must always be overcome, 

surpassed, got rid of, if he would give exterior reality to what is 
in him.” 

The qualitative and essential difference between a style and a 

rsonal manner which has acquired a collective existence appears 
in the following curious but quite comprehensible fact: every work 
in a certain style bears the mark of its epoch, it is situated in a 
century and a country, it is, in a certain way, limited, whatever 
be the force of genius manifest in it, it contains the elements of a 
past more or less distant. This is as true of a play by Shakespeare 
or Moliére as of a Passion by Bach. It might seem as if this wd. 
be more likely than anything else to make a work perishable, and 
that the more representative a work is of a certain style, and thereby 
“typical,” the greater its risk of sudden death as art, and the more 
rapid its passage into an archaeological object. Not in the least, 
but on the contrary, the style carries the work, sustains it in the 
strife with time, and prevents its dying. What weakens, and bears 
the germ of decadence, is the ensemble of means used to bend the 
style to the personal needs of the author, his manner, his pro- 
cedures, the tricks he makes use of. 

Don’t try to twist this into meaning, or make me appear to mean 
that the more a work is neuter, the more it is void of personality, 
the greater its chance of survival; but this obligation of the artist 
to adapt a style to his own manner of feeling and thinking is a sad 
necessity ; and the man of genius who shd. succeed in creating with- 
out submission to this, by reducing these individual elements to a 
minimum, would have nothing to fear from the future. For one 
can perfectly well conceive a great artist expressing himself totally 
in the language and forms of his time without modifying anything 
in them; and yet his work would remain personal, and even unique 
if he carried the style of his time to a certain perfection. 

To-day this statement shocks us, it even sounds like a paradox, 
because style has been dead in music since the beginning of the 
19th century; we have dealt since that date with nothing save 
forms of individual language which have each radiated more or 
* The only way to follow our author is to neglect our dictionaries for the 


moment, and whether or not we approve his terminology, try to under- 
stand the two elements he is labouring to dissociate-—E.P. 
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less, and excited more or less imitation, each group lining up and 
squabbling over what was in reality the personal manner of some 
musician of genius. And despite all this the works are just as much 
dated, and this limitation which gave solidity to XVIIIth-century 
work, is in 19th-century work the cause of weakness, for imitation, 
and even development or adaptation of a certain manner, inhibits 
the creation of any new “typical” work (oeuvre typique). Thus 
the modern composer is always at strife with himself and this js 
much more dangerous than the strife he ought to wage against his 
environment, for he must at all cost hammer out a language of his 
own, since his epoch lacks a style, and if he doesn’t elaborate a 
manner for himself he will assuredly fall into Wagnerism, or 
Debussyism, or Ravelism, or Stravinsky-ism. 

Because he has taken count of this state of things; because he has 
felt, profoundly, the need of a style, of a super-individual frame- 
work,® Stravinsky has turned to the XVIIIth-century masters, 
No artist however great can create a style (in the specific sense 
that I am here using that term) and if he is born in a so excessively 
individualist epoch, wherein everyone wants to produce or to 
exteriorize his concepts, he is obliged to exaggerate his particulari- 
ties, and to stand in violent opposition to everyone else, there is no 
road left open to him save that of trying to revive the forms of an 
earlier period.* An attempt full of dangers, and seemingly leading 
fatally to mishap. Is not the language resuscitated by Stravinsky 
the product of a mental structure very different from our own? Is 
the transposition of this style into the present anything more than 
a mere stylization, can it produce anything more than a pastiche? 

The answer is that the Octuor, Oedipus, and Apollo Musagetes 
are very much alive. 

And the impulse loosed by Stravinsky in these works has aroused 
more or less everywhere—in France, in Germany, in Italy—the 
5 Armature, technical in architecture for iron-braces, and a much safer word 

than “style” so far as the general reader is concerned. M de Schloezer 

has his mind full of precise musical examples, but the general reader will 
constantly be applying the verbal formulation to general aesthetics with- 
out any such steadying and limiting associations, and will, I shd. be 


inclined to say, almost inevitably evolve complicated misunderstandings 
out of this part of the essay.—E.P. 


* “No road” is excessive. But we need not fanatically deny that such a road 
may be open and possible.—E.P. 
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uction of music displaying the same concepts, the same need 
of style, which can, it seems, only be satisfied, at this juncture, by 
a return to ancient traditions. 

If Stravinsky’s effort is proved fecund, it is because the xviiith- 
century forms of musical language possess a particular virtue (or 
inherent force )—which I have already indicated 4 propos de Bach 
—and there is every reason for believing that we will have to 
return to them and to plunge ourselves into them periodically, even 
if it be merely for the purpose of following such plunge by produc- 
ing something entirely different, for (and this is the point of 
emphasis) they offer us the most undiluted example so far extant 
of what can be created by entirely autonymous musical thought, 
i.e. musical thought entirely governed by itself, drawing the whole 
matter out of its own particular deep, and because they are 
eminently “classic.” 

Assuredly other men, well before Stravinsky, had tried to “write 
Bach” or Rameau, or Scarlatti, and had at times succeeded in being 
quite charming, but the products were merely diversions or caprices 
of artists playing with archaism. On the other hand, the renais- 
sance of ancient music which has been going on for at least 25 
years, has been the work of researchers and of executants (among 
whom I wd. name especially Wanda Landowska) ; and their work 
has in a way prepared the ground for Stravinsky. But nothing 
seemed to indicate that he wd. be the composer to make use of this 
preparation or assume the role he now plays. If certain bright 
people were dreaming of a new classicism, they certainly did not 
expect a Russian, let alone the author of the Sacre, to bring reality 
up to their hopes; and it was not beneath the features of Oedipus 
Rex that they expected what was called “neo-classicism” to appear. 
Nevertheless if we reconsider Stravinsky’s technical procedures, if 
we consider the nature of his melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic lan- 
guage from Petrouschka and Renard up to Noces, our surprise 
will grow less, and I think the russian origin of this composer will, 
thus, explain a good deal. 

There is indeed a characteristic to be found in a number of 
Russian artists—poets, novelists, painters, musicians: a tendency to 
de-personalize themselves and melt into a collectivity, or, at least, 
to maintain their contact with it, and to be, in one way or another, 
with the people, in the people, whence the need of speaking to 
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everyone, and an instinctive distrust of everything singular, iso. 
lated, and cut off. This drift is so strong that even the Russian 
Symbolistes who at the start shut themselves into their ivory 
tower and took their delight in an artistocratic hermetism ended, 
even as the greatest of them Alexandre Block, by turning to the 
people, and aspiring to the vulgar communion. This need of 
unity, of totality, envelops the most diverse, the most opposite, 
forms, but one discerns its religious nature nearly always, even 
among those who profess atheism or materialism. If a romantic 
and individualist like Scriabine opposes his “I’”’ to the whole uni- 
verse, it is because he thinks he is “called” to realize the unity 
toward which this divided chaotic universe is yearning; to realize 
it by the magic of his art. 

Must we not see in this state of mind, in this species of cult 
which the Russian intellectual offers to the people, to the collective 
body and soul, one of the chief reasons for the importance of popu- 
lar song in the growth of russian music? 

Other national schools have since sprung up in Spain, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, deriving inspiration almost exclusively from 
popular sources, but they have merely followed the russian ex- 
ample, and the Russian music based on folk-lore remains unique 
in variety, richness, and beauty of form. When a west-european 
composer, a frenchman or a german, employs some song of his 
country—which he does, in fact, very rarely—the result gives the 
impression of something produced by force of will, or of artifice, 
the composer seems to stick himself up against something alien to 
that self. By contrast you will find nothing more natural and 
spontaneous than the work of Moussorgsky, Borodine, or of 
Glinka. Thanks to the popular song the russian school of music 
has been able to attain the semblance of a style, and to create— 
despite the diversity of “manners”—a common language, and an 
art open to everyone, which despite the occidentalism of its forms, 
and the profound modifications which had to be imposed on the 
melodies treated, has attained a national signification. 

It is characteristic both of russian opera and of Stravinsky that 
the protagonists scarcely emerge from the popular mass, they 
remain always in close contact with the people, they are merely 
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the word-carriers; even when in opposition (as Boris) they pre- 
serve a representative character, and the real hero in nearly all of 
these operas is the people itself. 

In this regard Stravinsky is very “national.” This “oecumen- 
ism,” present in the great majority of russian artists, is everywhere 
apparent in his work, from Petrouschka to Noces and thence to 
Renard wherein his personality is exteriorized by decidedly original 
devices which, however, maintain uninterrupted their intimate 
communion with the popular soul, as if he were trying to dis- 
individualize himself or rather to get over the limits of his per- 
sonality. True, the composer has long since broken almost every 
bond with his country and most of his russian works have been 
written in foreign lands, but Gogol also wrote his great national 
épopée, Dead Souls, in Rome. 

“On saisit donc” One seizes then (or shall we translate that: “I 
think I have given the clue to”) the close bond of relationship 
between Stravinsky’s russian period, and that wherein he turns to 
the xviiith-century masters in his attempt to re-create a style, a 
common language everywhere understandable, capable of giving 
the art-work a super-individual structure. Precisely because of his 
russianness, he should feel this need of style which torments so 
many artists to-day, and he must feel it more profoundly than any 
one else, because of his systematic and logical spirit.* 


5 The temptations to add postscripts to this chapter are almost innumerable. 
From Wyndham Lewis’ brilliant simile of the accelerated clock for style 
chasing, printed ten years ago, back through the whole of Gourmont’s 
reflections on style and biology, and up again to Picasso’s peregrinations 
from Clouet to Michaelangelo . . . und so weiter . .. with reflections 
on Mozart. There is indeed no end to the factors one might inject into 
the present discussion. M de Schloezer continues in a final chapter, A 
Classic Art.—E.P. 











THE UNEARTHLY VALLEY 
BY STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


ENE train twists and curls like a caterpillar—still in the same 
place though not in the same spot. Higher and higher, yet 
the distance covered is short. 

Below, in the basin formed by the ridge which shuts out the 
Adriatic and the other ridge scaled by the train on its way to Mos 
tar, the capital of Herzegovina, one sees a ribbon of bright green 
the length of the basin. On its emerald surface glide small vessels, 
the smoke from the stacks floating above the verdure and crystalline 
brilliance like patches of mist. 

The train has skirted a massive protrusion—rocks and trees— 
and in the distance, above the valley, the converging rock-ridges 
come together. From the solid rock an emerald thread falls sheer 
and without whorl or wrinkle flows to the end of the valley. Such 
is the Ombla. 

The train, which has passed through an aperture in the rocks 
only to find itself, a few minutes later, directly above them, is now 
at the highest point, over the very wall whose base is the source of 
the Ombla. Both banks, as far as the eye can see, are lined with 
tall cypresses. Beyond are narrow strips of meadow, like green 
velvet. Upward from the meadows the rocks begin to pile up, 
hidden amongst rows and bouquets of cypresses like little moun- 
tain chapels or monasteries. Here and there amidst this reposeful 
world of green and grey, from among the branches of the holy 
trees, the red-tiled roof of a stone house becomes visible. The brow 
of a cliff hangs over its white chimney, from which smoke spins 
itself like strands of yarn. 

The train declines on the other side. The faces of the passengers 
are framed in the windows. The top of the last cypress is seen. 
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AN AMERICAN BOY 


BY YASHA ROBONOFF 


Y UNCLE YANKEL said that he believed in the land as 

much as he believed in God, and as he was a holy man, 
descendant of Baal Shem, famous holy man of Russia, that meant 
a good deal. Since the police had taken his son away to Siberia 
my uncle had looked very sad, had aged so that he seemed only a 
shadow. Now he lay in the house all day muttering to himself. 
“A man who falls in love with the land can never sin. I am dying 
because they took my son away, my flesh and my blood. To have 
a son in Russia is a misfortune. If they don’t take him to Siberia, 
they take him for the army, or they make a goi of him. . . . Take 
your son away. Go to the Argentine. Go to the land. Go to the 
land. A man who is in love with the land can never sin.” And 
so all day I heard him muttering as I passed through the room, 
going and coming from the mill. 

At night my father sat close to the dying man and they talked, 
looking at me the eldest son. We sat around the table playing 
checkers. My mother watched the two men uneasily and uneasi- 
ness sat in the room an uninvited guest. My mother said in a 
low voice, “Perhaps we should go to America where Uncle Moishe 
is.” But my uncle with the ears of the dying heard her and raised 
himself and looked out at us from the shadows where he lay—‘“‘No! 
No!” he shouted in his last voice. “No! Go to the land! Take 
your sons to the land. Let them have land.” He lay back, a 
shadow among the shadows and his last breathing filled the room. 
By dawn he would be gone. 

That night I sat with him. 

When the vast silence of the Russian night had crept into the 
room after all had gone to sleep, I sat beside the old, old man 
watching his breath come and go like a shadow in an old house. 
It seemed to me his words were still walking in the room—go to 
the land, the land, the land. An excitement shook me and a dread, 
an excitement for the Argentine and a dread of America. I had 
been sleeping on the ground without straw many months, getting 
myself hardened for the hardships of the land. Instead of taking 
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the horses to the river Bug to drink I now took two pails and 
brought water to the horses so that my arms would become 
I practised handling sacks filled with grain, carrying them from 
the wagons to the mill and even running around the mill with a 
sack on my shoulders. When I had told my father how I was 
hardening myself he had said that we would go to the Argentine 
before I grew too old to ride for half fare. The cold crept over 
the country and into the house where I sat with my old Uncle 
Yankel, but he still breathed at dawn although his hands already 
were as cold as the frozen ground outside. 

The next day my father came back from the town with a letter, 
I cannot say that I would wish that that letter had never come, on 
that day at least. Perhaps to come to a new land like America 
and have a part in the din and the chaos of a new boring is 
something a man should not shirk. I cannot say. But the letter 
did come, my father came shouting down the road waving it in 
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his hand. By the stove he read it to us and to the neighbours who I 
had gathered, hearing his mighty shouts. “In the Argentine,” the ( 
letter said, “there is nothing kosher, no church, a wilderness that f 
is all. Come to America. My sons are bringing from fifty toa 
hundred dollars a month each. I bought a house already—” | t 
listened to the letter from a corner of the room, in a corner of r 
Russia feeling a vast foreboding when thinking of America. I s 
know my father will never go where there is no kosher and no f 
churches. I know now they will go to America where I have heard | 
that everything is business and I, a child, will have to go along t 
like a captive. I know that my talking will do no good so I pick n 
up a spoon and throw it at a mirror to give myself bad luck for 
seven years... . 
That night my father comes in to see if I am sleeping. He says 
to my mother who is standing with him, that I have the Argentine 
on my mind and it isn’t easy for a young boy to give up an idea a 
all of a sudden. “I’m afraid he isn’t sleeping,” he says. N 
That very night my Uncle Yankel died and with him my own Ww 
land dreams were dead. tt 
st 
Four weeks later we start for America. My mother in all that th 
time never says a word but keeps on packing things together. There a 
is nothing to say after my father speaks. “ 






He is gathering up his moneys. There is very little talk in the 
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house. America isn’t a hundred miles away. It’s a long voyage. 
Without passport you can go, but it is better to get passports. 
“You are only twelve,” my father tells me, “so the government 
can’t say we are running away because you don’t want to serve in 
the army. They will ask us but we don’t need to tell them. In 
deep trouble it’s no sin to tell a lie especially to an enemy. Baal 
Shem, your very great grandfather said that it’s a virtue to tell a 
lie in the face of danger, and he was a holy man. Uncle Moishe 
is not of the Baal Shem family. Different things are expected of 
you than are expected of him. He says in his letter that in 
America, with an education, you can do anything, but we must 
remember that what your Uncle Moishe means by an education 
and what we, the descendants of the Baal Shem family mean, are 
very different things.” 

And I did remember that in America many times. 

The day comes to leave Russia. The horses wait for us while 
my mother says good-bye to the neighbours. “Write us,” they 
call, “write us about America and we might come too. If it’s as 
good as Moishe says, why not?” 

I don’t mind leaving the dog so much and my father does me 
the favour not to sell the black cow to the butcher, but there is the 
river Bug, flowing down to the Black Sea, and the shepherd’s pipe 
sounds over the hills as our horses draw the carriage further and 
further away. 

When at last we are on the train and my father says that what 
the Jews need, is to tear Russia out of their hearts, I can stand it 
no longer. I break down and cry. 


2 


At St Paul, Minnesota, Uncle Moishe met us. He was stout 
and bright and talkative. He took us on a street car, over the 
Mississippi and we got off directly in front of his house. This 
was the house that had been bought by his three sons who were in 
the newspaper business. It was a wooden structure, on the same 
street the car was on and on the corner besides. He made us feel 
this an asset. Some day they would tear the house down and build 
a store or perhaps a hotel. “Everything can happen in America,” 
he told us, his round face shining. “You can do anything in 
America, especially if you have got a good head. A good head and 
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a good education and no laziness and you can be king in America!” 

He took us from room to room and showed us the bath-tub, the 
telephone, the outside bells for people to ring, carpets on the floor, 
soft chairs, an upstairs, a downstairs, and a basement. On the 
first floor lived Uncle Moishe and his family; the second floor and 
the basement were rented and the money coming in like that was 
good, and no money to pay out for rent. 

My cousins came home for supper, each with a shoe-box under 
his arm. They came whistling and talking nothing but English. 
And talking very loud. They seemed to look down on us as they 
came over, shook hands, said something in English and went out 
whistling. My father asked if they had forgotten both Russian 
and Jewish. My uncle said that they were going to business col- 
lege and they were trying to forget everything about the old coun- 
try now and become real American boys. “That’s what you have 
to do,” he said, “become a real American boy. Forget about Russia 
and become a real American.” My father was looking out of the 
window and I had my eyes on the floor. 

After supper we sat down in the close front room and my uncle 
went on talking. He said he had never liked Russia, not only on 
account of the Czar either, though of course nobody liked the Czar. 
But that wasn’t it altogether. America was the land of oppor- 
tunity. There was no country in the world like America. There 
was no limit to what you could do in America. Why, you could 
even be President! 

“Give me,” he said, walking up and down with a big cigar, 
“give me a boy with brains and the education and Napoleon 
wouldn’t have a look-in!” He said everybody knew this to be 
true in America. He told us how much he laughed over my letter 
telling him of our going to Argentine. “I know who put the land 
bug into your heads. It was Uncle Yankel! Uncle Yankel was 
all right. But he isn’t what is known in America as a practical 
man. The way he brought up his son shows it. Let him have 
all kinds of ideas and it ends up he goes to Siberia. Wanted all 
the Jews to become farmers and everybody knows that a Jew is not 
a farmer. Everybody is the same in America and the fellow who 
makes money is the merchant, not the farmer.” 

“America is the richest country in the world,” he kept saying 
proudly, as if he, himself, at that moment, had his hands upon at 
least half of it. : 
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He came over and sat down beside me on the couch. “I only 
wish I was as young as you are,” he exclaimed. “You got every- 
thing in your hands. Did you see those railroad yards under the 
bridge as we came over? You can own that train if you want to, 
not only one train but all the trains, not only the trains but the 
rails and all the men who work on it. You can own the whole 
railroad if you want to! All you need is to have brains and 
education !” 

Here my father asked, “What kind of education, Moishe?” 

“Like my boys is getting,” said my uncle. “Education in busi- 
ness. That’s it. Education in how to do it. I know what kind 
of a Gomorah student this boy was. I know he was the best in 
his class in the Talmud. Then why can’t he learn a business course 
in America I ask you, and own the railroad?’ 

My father looked dubious. I looked from my father to my 
uncle wondering if my uncle after all knew more than my father. 
My father had hidden his face in his beard, his eyes were inscru- 
table. 

When we were going to bed my father said to me in a deep 
voice, “Uncle Moishe seems to have grown a long tongue in 
America!” 


3 


What I have to tell as to what happened to me on the streets 
of America is very hard for me to tell. Many many people have 
had the same experiences I have had. Perhaps all the people in 
America have had a like experience. They have come from an 
old country into a new and so they have died a death and been 
born into a life. But this is what makes the telling so difficult. 
It seems that it is hard to get oneself born into America. There 
is, in a manner of speaking, no world to be born into, fresh and 
new as one supposed. Instead one is encased in a chrysalis, all 
one’s parts bound in a mesmeric caul. You cannot quite see 
through into the world into which you yearn to be born. There 
you are with the others, going through these torturous motions try- 
ing to be born into this dimly seen world that is all about you yet 
so distant, so inaccessible. 

Perhaps you have come from Russia, from England, Germany, 
France, Italy, any of the old mother countries that have given 
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birth to man, and you come to America and enter into a womb to 
be born into a new world, and it is all strange, all painful to you, 
You find plains as in your own country, steppes, and a gigantic 
serpent-like river sleeping in the midst of the continent. These 
familiar things you find so that the gestation will not be too 
horrible with the nightmare of machines and the more terrible 
mechanization of man. 

So in St Paul there was the Mississippi and my ancient father 
and the rest—well, the rest was the new world, what more can be 
said? No one can say that I and the others like me are not ready 
to embrace the ways of the new world, to comply with its demands, 
to take it to ourselves, but it is hard to go down to birth with it, 
and it is hard to tell of it. 

From the next morning after our arrival when I went with my 
cousins to the alley and got my papers to sell and they showed me 
a nickel, a quarter, a dime, a penny, a half dollar and a dollar, 
from that time I tried to become what is known as an American 
boy. 


4 


Through the city, at the base of the warehouses, ran the Missis- 
sippi. Every morning I went across the iron bridge that spanned 
it and into the city; every evening I crossed it again going to the 
west side. The river came to mean something to me, something 
that I was trying not to remember, so in the mornings and in the 
evenings I hurried across it, not looking over the railing into the 
broad, slow, tenuous moving water. 

The first word I learned was the word “greenhorn.” That was 
what I was called. In order not to be a greenhorn I knew I must 
forget my uncle Yankel and Russia and land dreams and the 
Mississippi. “When a boy calls you a greenhorn and you don’t 
believe it you got to fight him and if you win you quit being a 
greenhorn.” So my cousins told me. When I was called a green- 
horn I said, “Come into the alley.” And shook my fist as I had 
seen the other boys do. A gang followed us. But when I began 
to fight they all jumped on me and yelled out that I wasn’t fighting 
the American style. I thought there was only one way to fight and 
that was with teeth, feet, body, everything. It did no good to tell 
them that the other fellow should fight his way and I mine. They 
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said that my way wasn’t a fair way. I said I thought it was fair. 
He didn’t know my way and so he should fight his own way and 
as I didn’t know his way I should fight my own way. When I 
told them that, they all yelled out a kind of dog laugh and one 
fellow shoved his fist in my face and said, “Once a greenhorn, 
always a greenhorn.” Then he hit me a blow and the gang went 
down the alley still laughing that kind of dog laugh. 

In the evening I told my uncle Moishe that I had found out 
that in America everybody was not the same as he had written in 
his letter. I had found out that there were Americans and there 
were greenhorns. He took me out of doors and we walked on 
the pavement, while my father remained in the house looking into 
a Jewish newspaper. ‘Make money,” he said, “and they won’t 
call you a greenhorn. My boys say you are too serious. I know 
you can speak several languages and have learned the Talmud and 
the Gomorah but forget all that and get an American education 
and you'll be the smartest man around here. Say! Why not? 
A good head you got. Why not use it? There is no reason why 
you shouldn’t own a good part of this town. Hear that whistle? 
That’s the whistle of the train. That train belongs to a man. 
Well? If he can own a railroad why can’t you? A lot of rich 
men started in the newspaper business just like you. If you think 
you can own it you can own it all right. Why not do your uncle 
a favour and become a boss from a railroad?’ I felt when he 
talked like that to me as I once felt after a great deal of bad 
vodka. While he was talking I felt drunk but when he had gone 
I always felt a little sick. 

I kept thinking of what my uncle Moishe could mean by an 
American education. I came to think that it meant thinking and 
being in style. There was a way of doing everything and if you 
went your own way you were called a greenhorn and you did not 
make money. You had to dress a certain way, look a certain way. 
You had to smile and you had to whistle. 

Uncle Moishe gave me a book in English for I had learned to 
read from the sporting page. In this book it said that the secret 
of life—at least in America, I had never heard of it elsewhere— 
was happiness and that when one smiles the world smiles with 
one. When I read this in a book, in print, I became convinced that 
my uncle was a wise man and I listened with more care to what 
he had to say. I knew it to be true that my solemn old-world face 
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offended everyone. It seemed to be the kind of face that must 
absolutely be wiped out on this continent. My uncle would say 
again and again my face was too sad, it was enough to hurt busj- 
ness. 

Whistling too was part of the American style. My father 
walked out of the house when I whistled, for it is a Jewish sin, 
“Your Uncle Moishe is ruining you,” he said. “It is his fault you 
come home whistling.” But he was wrong. Uncle Moishe like 
myself and like others was only trying to follow the style and get 
himself into the business of America. But I knew I could never 
explain to my father why I came home whistling. Nor to myself, 
not wholly. 

In the evenings when my uncle got me into a corner and talked 
to me, my father sat looking into his Jewish newspapers, or he hid 
his face in his beard and his eyes went blind to all about him. Or 
after my uncle had gone to bed he would sit on into the night 
after the city was still and remote and when he came into the room 
where I was sleeping he would spit into the air and say, “Uncle 
Moishe is just like a Russian baron—like a goi.” 

I sold papers and shined shoes and wrote in the inside of my 
shoe-box, “America is Business and Style.” I found out that you 
did not make money by working but by scheming. A man who 
ran a saloon took a liking to me and got me into the red-light dis- 
trict selling flowers. He had some power that I never understood. 
He talked to me about being honest and good. But once I saw 
him down where I was selling flowers and after that he quit talking 
to me. Six months later he shot himself being mixed up in some 
kind of graft. I never understood that man. 

Now I went every night to the main house in the red-light dis- 
trict and the head woman would wait until the front room was 
full of men, with the girls sitting on their laps, then she would 
take me by the hand and go in and say to them that it was het 
birthday, that she was fifty-nine and she would buy the drinks if 
they would buy all my flowers. As they gave me bills and didn’t 
often ask for change, I began to make more money than any of the 
boys. I told my father I was making the money in dance halls. 
My uncle came over every evening to see how much I had brought 
home. 

Still I was a greenhorn. I was not in style although I was in 
business. I was not one of the gang although I tried to look 
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“happy.” It was not because I was a greenhorn really, for I was 
really less of one in many ways than the others but there was 
something else. ““The trouble with you,” my uncle said, “you don’t 
think the American way. You got to think money, think in big 
money, that’s what you've got to do.” 

In the evening I succumbed to the scent of the spring dusk and 
stood looking down into the slow water beneath the bridge. A 
newsboy going home across the bridge saw me looking down into 
the water. He stopped and said he was going to put me wise. He 
took me across the bridge with him. He told me that in America 
people don’t worry. They find something to do, some go to dances, 
he said, others go to see the girls. “It’s foolish to worry and look 
like an old man. You meet me to-night and I’ll take you to a 
place where you need to go.” 


5 


That night he took me down a side street, just a block from the 
Mississippi to a Nigger Saloon. We went through the bar-room 
toa back room. There on the pool table under a light I saw a 
crap game. Around the table, leaning over it, were white boys and 
black girls, white girls too and some black boys. The white girls 
looked tired and the white men looked tired but the black girls 
looked happy. A black negro buck kissed the dice in his hand, 
tolled his big eyes, and his great voice boomed out, crooning and 
shouting. ‘What you gonna do fer me baby, what yer gonna do? 
Come on you pretty bonzies, step out pretty, step pretty, honey, 
step pretty fer poppa! What’s it gonna be honey, what’s it gonna 
be? Give us the black dick—big dick this time dice. Don’t scare 
me dice! Don’t scare me! I’m still shooten boys. Take out yer 
fat rolls, boys. I’m still shooten. Kiss that table fer a seven, 
honey, seven or eleven . . . eeeeeeeeee leven. That good old 
number eeeeeeeeleven. You little whores. A pair of snake eyes 
for forty bucks.” A hunger in myself rose with a surge and riot 
and I was lustful for the game. It seemed to me after the streets 
of America this was poetry, underground, with a stench to it, but 
poetry of love, conquest, battle, prayers and supplication and 
invective rivalling Isaiah. Not only the niggers but the white men 
leaned over these tinkling dice and sang this song. 

I remembered the saloon-keeper who had shot himself. He had 
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talked about honesty and goodness while living off graft. I thought 
of my uncle’s talk of American education—some kind of education 
that would let you talk about honesty while living off graft— 
talking about one thing and doing another. How much of Aryep. 
ican talk could you believe in anyway? There was some dark war 
going on, some internal schism, I could not understand. 

It was the white man now—‘They’re rollen for me to-night. 
You couldn’t stop them with dynamite. I’m shooten six hundred, 
boys. When I play I win or lose.” Six hundred bucks lay on the 
green cloth. The negro girls leaned behind the giant black man 
and screamed and chattered barbarically. The lean white man 
rattled the bones in his hand and swung his body exultantly. “Tf 
you want my money you gotta gamble! Don’t fail me dice, don’t 
fail me. I need that do-re-me! Sing for me dice, sing me that 
mighty tune. Treat me right babies. Dice! Dice! Dice! Seven 
she is. Double. Come on you rollen devils. Roll right and we're 
married for life. Roll ’em right, babies. Dice! Dice! Sing for 
me, dice, sing for me!” At the same time the nigger kept up a 
steady chant, supplicating the dice to fall for him and the black 
girls screamed like parakeets in a jungle and they all seemed 
mesmerized, enchanted. Life was flowing darkly beneath American 
streets, having its way far beneath the American “style.” 

After that, every night, I went to the Nigger Saloon. I had 
to cross the bridge but I always took a street car and closed my 
eyes. I knew the river was right underneath the bridge but I kept 
saying to myself that there was no river. I said to myself that 
some day I would prove there was no river. I’d walk right to the 
place where the river was supposed to be and I’d walk right over 
it and not get wet and prove that there was no dark river there. 
. . . I would ride a block further and get off and go into the 
Nigger Saloon. 

The boys said it was all right to shoot craps with niggers but 
not to go out with them. They told me too that it was even all 
right to take a black girl to change your luck, but not to be seen 
on the streets with her. American style! 

I went around with the gang now. To all appearances I was 
now an American boy. I wasn’t happy and I wasn’t unhappy. 
I had something to do every minute and I was no longer called a 
greenhorn. I sold my papers and I went to the Nigger Saloon. 

There I was happy in a way. I could talk to the dice now. It 
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made me excited and I forgot for whole hours together. The old 
bridge disappeared from my mind and the river too. “Come on, 
dice, let’s see that little dance of seven come eleven. REPEAT. 
Once more with the mighty seven. Dice. Dice. Don’t fail me. 
Come to me. Come to me.” ‘The song of Solomon and the song 
of David in the Nigger Saloon in America. 

I discovered baseball too. To rise with the mob and yell with 
a thousand throats, to shout out violent poetry of action and 
motion, learned from the pink sports sheets, spelled out and learned 
and yelled across the field. It made you forget that placard 
“Smile” pasted on your shoe-box. It made you forget the edu- 
cation you would have to have to make you “think in big money.” 
It was a kind of conspiracy among people, this bacchanal of sports, 
a conspiracy to forget certain things. 

And all the time I felt myself going emptier inside, with this 
kind of lustful bacchanal of the outside, but inside going abso- 
lutely empty and sick in the hollow core of my being. 

One night I shot craps until midnight and made what is called 
a “killing.” I went home and my father was waiting for me on 
the steps. “Do you want to break my heart? Whistling and with 
your pockets full of money. Is that education? Uncle Moishe 
has the ambitions of a Russian baron for you. He’ll so confuse 
you with his talk you won’t know there is One above you. Is it 
nothing to be the son in the ninth generation of the great Baal 
Shem? Is it nothing? Do we come from Russia and the Czar 
to be the slave of something worse?” 

I couldn’t stand to see his face and I went back to town and 
picked out the darkest streets and walked. Then I came back to 
the river. There it was. I could no longer deny it, a live, black 
river, a black, wet monster moving on and on. A moon above and 
a city asleep, an American city sleeping. The lone steel bridge 
hung over the river. Beneath were the railroad yards and the boys 
moving out of town on freight cars. The clocks from the city 
struck two. My hands gripped the steel railing. I felt the same 
years before in Russia when my father said that what we needed 
was to tear Russia out of our hearts. Other things must be torn 
out too. The strong black river under the bridge made it worse. 
There it was. I could no longer deny it even if the whole of 
American life denied it. A dark river flowing beneath American 
life, like the crap game and baseball and women. 
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A train came into the yards, snorting in the moonlight, full of 
power and speed and American style too and for the first time ] 
began to understand what my uncle meant by owning a railroad 
and by education. For a few minutes I felt that I could do any. 
thing in America for the “power and the glory.” I felt the strength 
of the bridge and the strength of the rails shining in the moop- 
light and I too felt strong. I knew what I could do with my body, 
Had I not slept on the ground with land dreams? Now could J 
not become a money dreaming American with my strength and 
my brains? Then the train pulled out and everything was still, 
Only the old old river flowed on beneath the bridge. The lights 
went out and left everything very dark. My ambition went out 
of me like an artificial thing. I thought that what my uncle meant 
by an education was almost as bad as taking a black girl to change 
your luck. 

I felt the river rising toward me as if many hands were held 
out to me from the dark rising water and I felt afraid. I felt 
my thighs with my hands and I shouted out in terror. 

I ran home and found my father sleeping. I took off all my 
clothes and lay down beside him, wondering how to become an 
American without entering into the conspiracy against her which 
was as bad as taking a black girl. 


LONGINGS 
BY JULIAN M. DRACHMAN 


Life is the free man’s struggle to be bound, 
The bondman’s to be freed. 
The plant tears upward to escape the ground; 
The ground is longed-for home to wandering seed. 
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IRISH LETTER 


ONCE enjoyed the acquaintance of an enthusiast whose in- 
| vestigations took him into the study of national characteristics, 
who used to speak in this connexion of “key-personalities.” The 
universal acceptance, for example, of Burns by his countrymen 
would point to Burns as the key-personality of Scotland. Sopho- 
cles might be chosen as the key-personality of ancient Greece. The 
large modern nations would naturally have many representatives, 
but Voltaire would certainly be one of the key-personalities of the 
French, Fielding of the English, and so forth. I never thought of 
asking my friend about the key-personality of the Irish: perhaps 
Ireland was a puzzle to him, as it is to me now when I try to think 
of any one in its literary or political history who might be called 
a really representative figure. In the eighteenth century, a bril- 
liancy of ideas, attended by an uncertain manipulation in their 
conversational expression, was thought to be distinctively Irish, 
and the name of Goldsmith would have been the first to occur to 
any one in answer to this enquiry. “He had,” says Boswell, “a 
more than common share of that hurry of ideas which we often 
find in his countrymen, and which often produces a laughable 
confusion in expressing them.” The fiery conviction of Burke, in 
contrast with the cool resourcefulness of his political opponents, 
also appeared typically Irish; but this conception of the national 
character has recently been a good deal upset by Bernard Shaw, 
who in his Preface to John Bull’s Other Island brought forward his 
celebrated companion pictures of Nelson and Wellington. In the 
middle of the last century, Carleton wrote of himself that “there 
never was any man of letters who had an opportunity of knowing 
and describing the manners of the Irish people so thoroughly as I.” 
His claim had a special significance, for here at last we seemed to 
have a genuinely Irish type: no one could call Carleton an “Anglo- 
Irishman.” But not long after his day the modern Irish Literary 
Movement began, a movement which brought Ireland into high 
repute as a literary nation, but in Ireland itself served chiefly to 
introduce a new distinction between “Trish Ireland” and the Anglo- 
Irish. 
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This remarkable race, which for three centuries had contributed 
so many striking types to British literature and public life, had 
never been in higher repute outside Ireland than at the moment of 
its downfall; but in a disregarded little weekly journal edited by 
Arthur Griffith the decree had gone forth that everything that had 
happened in Ireland since the Battle of the Boyne was to be blotted 
out of the record of genuine Irish nationality. The English lan. 
guage itself was so far as possible to be abrogated. The period 
in which we have the good or the bad fortune to live has at any rate 
given us a glimpse into the possibility of mighty changes in the 
inner as well as in the outer life of humanity; and the Irish revolu. 
tion, which in Ireland, in the time of Victoria or Edward, would 
have seemed to herald the disintegration of civilization, was ac. 
cepted by the Anglo-Irish themselves, with creditable philosophic 
coolness, as a little thing. With a good grace they stepped down 
from the seat of authority and set themselves to lend a willing hand 
in making the new government a success, distasteful to most of 
them as have been such innovations as the change in the flag and 
national anthem, the new coinage, the embodiment in law of the 
Catholic doctrine of divorce, the impending censorship, compulsory 
Irish, and so forth. 

There are cynical observers who say that the more Ireland tries 
to change itself the more it will remain the same, but on the face of 
it, Ireland is already a different country from the Ireland even of 
ten years ago. In the Third Volume, recently issued, of the Census 
of Population taken in 1926, it is revealed that the number of 
Protestants in the Free State has decreased by 106,000, and that 
the Catholics now comprise 92.6 of the population. There is now 
a definite Catholic ascendancy—which of course is only just— 
though in the professions and in business the position of Protestants 
is still out of proportion to their numbers; but this anomaly will 
tend to disappear as the new ascendancy of the National University 
over Trinity College declares itself. There is no more striking 
symbol of a new order of things than the altered status of Trinity 
College, called once by Mahaffy “the only successful institution 
of the English in Ireland.” From its portals the statues of Burke 
and Goldsmith look forth on the central thoroughfare of Dublin, 
but the new Irish youth take no pride in these great names; as, in 
the case of Burke, was evident at the recent celebration of his 
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Centenary, when Lord Birkenhead was somewhat unimaginatively 
invited to deliver the principal oration, though the occasion was 
one rather for the last apologia of an expiring tradition. These 
are real changes. But my particular point in this Letter is that 
the Irish character itself has undergone a certain change, or has 
begun to present a new aspect. 

With perhaps one exception, there is no Anglo-Irish author who 
excites in the young man of the new Ireland any feeling of pride. 
We of the elder generation had this feeling for W. B. Yeats, but 
we seem far enough away now from the unsubstantial hopes of the 
Irish Literary Renascence. Yeats has recently retired from the 
Senate, and shows an increasing inclination to retreat to Rapallo, 
[hope not altogether on account of his health. The weekly review 
into which AE throws his incomparable energies has been threat- 
ened with extinction by a vexatious libel-action. As to Shaw—I 
have heard so much belittlement of Shaw in Dublin that I have 
come to think he is actually antipathetic to his countrymen, at all 
events his Catholic countrymen. There is however one man in 
whom the youth of the National University, particularly, can feel 
that they have produced a writer whose influence reaches out at 
preeent over Trinity College and even over England itself to the 
whole English-speaking world. Joyce is, I should think, the idol 
of a good many of the young men of the new Ireland. Is Joyce 
then what my ethnological friend would have called a “key- 
personality”? I am inclined to think that he may so one day be 
considered, and so to a certain extent even accounted for. He has, 
apparently, abjured Ireland; the subjects of all his ridicule are 
Irish; moreover, it is improbable that when the new censorship 
begins to operate, the mind of the youth will have any but furtive 
opportunities to form itself upon Joyce’s writings. Joyce is, none 
the less, in several respects a champion spirit in the new national 
situation. In him, for the first time, the mind of Catholic Ireland 
triumphs over the Anglicism of the English language, and expati- 
ates freely in the element of a universal language: an important 
achievement, for what has driven Catholic Ireland back upon the 
Irish language is the ascendancy in the English language of Eng- 
lish literature, which, as a Catholic clergyman once truly asserted, 
is “saturated with Protestantism.” In Joyce, perhaps for the first 
time in an Irish writer, there is no faintest trace of Protestantism: 
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that is, of the English spirit. English literature, in spite of jts 
Hobbeses and Swifts, has always believed in human nature; from 
first to last it has relied on the principle that the human heart js 
a court from which there is no appeal. If we think of all the 
tearful confession with which English literature is filled, a litera. 
ture which unfolded its naive ideal in the familiar line of Words. 
worth, “We live by admiration, hope and love”—when we think 
of that literature, with its alternately heart-broken and earth. 
spurning Keatses and Shelleys, and then think of literature as 
resented by Joyce, we are obliged to admit that in Joyce literature 
has reached for the first time in Ireland a complete emancipation 
from Anglo-Saxon ideals. 


































There is another point of view from which Joyce appears to be- 7 
long to the present moment in Ireland—in his almost pedantic 
preoccupation with language. In the understanding of Joyce's it « 
attitude to language, a foreign critic is at a disadvantage com- sel 
pared with one who is acquainted with Joyce’s race and upbringing. apy 
There is a passage in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man tex 
which will illustrate what I mean. Stephen Dedalus, in talk with gi 
the Dean of his College, an English Jesuit, has used the word bu 
“tundish,” and the priest pricks up his ears at the Irish use of the ab 
word. The author goes on: wr 

an 

“The little word seemed to have turned a rapier point of his to 
sensitiveness against this courteous and vigilant foe. He felt with dee 
a smart of dejection that the man to whom he was speaking was a the 
countryman of Ben Jonson. He thought: The language in which wh 


we are speaking is his before it is mine. How different are the 


words home, Christ, ale, master, on his lips and on mine! I cannot cri 
speak or write these words without unrest of spirit. His language, adi 
so familiar and so foreign, will always be for me an acquired of 
speech. I have not made or accepted its words. My voice holds ow 
them at bay. My soul frets in the shadow of his language.” no’ 
Br 

Critics of Joyce appear to me to ignore too much his peculiar de: 
origins, and it would be advantageous for the critical comprehension Te 
of Joyce generally and for Joyce himself—as it is for every im- jw 


portant writer—that a country should be found for him. 
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SELECTED POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


SeLecTED PormMs or Epcar ALian Por. Edited 
with Introduction by Thomas Ollive Mabbott. 16mo. 
131 pages. Modern Readers’ Series, The Macmillan 


Company. $1.25. 


HERE are several good things which can be said about Pro- 

fessor Mabbott’s Poe. It is a “selection” in the sense that 
it does not give everything that Poe wrote; and it is more than a 
selection in that it gives some things that will not be found in 
apparently full editions of Poe’s Poems. It has a carefully critical 
text, but not—for the excellent reason that the editor intends to 
give this later—an exhaustive one; and it has annotations sufficient 
but not exhaustive or exhausting. Moreover there is one point 
about it which deserves special attention and which the present 
writer, who has read Poe and things about Poe almost all his life, 
and has written about him himself before now, does not remember 
to have seen put, though briefly, with equal suggestiveness and in- 
deed does not remember to have seen for himself the full value 
thereof before. This point concerns the class of other poets with 
whom one should compare and measure Poe’s own poetry. 

Two or three things ought to have led English if not American 
critics to the desirable standpoint. One is the full and generous 
admiration of Poe for Tennyson who, notwithstanding this, seemed 
of a different and in some senses more developed school than his 
own—if he had a school—and another, the evident fact that he 
not only knew more about Elizabeth Barrett than about Robert 
Browning—-common enough in England itself till long after Poe’s 
death—but was, so to speak, much more at home with her. Now 
Tennyson even before, and much more after, the removal of some 
juvenilities from his earliest work, and Browning from the first, 
had next to nothing to do with the curious group of verse-writers 
sometimes called the “Intermediates,” who in a manner bridge the 
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gap of the twenty-forties and to whom “E.B.B.” certainly dogs 
belong with Darley, Beddoes, Miss Landon, Monckton Milnes, 
Wade, Wells, and others. It is to these or some of them, on what 
may be called a cosmopolitan-historical view of literature in 

lish that Poe belongs and he should be compared with them, ‘rather 
than with the main body of Victorian verse-men. This, if it has 
not always been forgotten, has not very often been sufficiently 
kept in view. 

Very satisfactory too, though alas! unlikely to produce its due 
effect, is Professor Mabbott’s insistence on what is perhaps the 
greatest article of criticism in the words, “The faults of the man 
and the mistakes of his life . . . do not necessarily affect in any 
way delight in his poems or estimate of their worth.” Perhaps 
in Poe’s own case the neglect—in fact the direct violation—of 
this basic doctrine of literary valuing may not be quite so excessive 
as, at least in America, it once was; and probably an Englishman 
ought to confess that, if his country was at one time rather fairer 
to Poe as a poet than Poe’s own was, it was not a little due to the 
fact that many people here knew The Bells and The Raven, not to 
say others, without knowing or caring anything at all about their 
author’s faults or frailties as a man. What perhaps makes Pro- 
fessor Mabbott’s orthodoxy on this point more useful still, is that 
he does not, as some of our stalwarts of “Art for Art’s sake” have 
done, leave the moral-biographical points alone altogether—a pro- 
ceeding apt to disconcert the mighty company of feebler vessels— 
and even for his own part avows that he does not think Poe was 
such a bad fellow after all. Indeed he has “a genuine respect and 
friendly feeling for the man” though he is not unaware of his faults. 

There of course he is perfectly at liberty always providing that, 
as is in his case certain, he does not permit the friendly feeling in 
its turn to bias his criticism. This, though not so common a cause 
of sophistication as dislike, has sometimes affected criticism as it 
should not and therefore some advocates of “thorough” have 
advised that you should pay as little attention to the man as pos 
sible if they do not go so far as to wish that nobody but Mr Anon 
should be allowed to write poetry. Undoubtedly the poet’s life 
does with rather unpleasant frequency try to get in the way of his 
fame. There could hardly be two persons more different from 
each other (except in the fact of their being great poets) than 
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Wordsworth and Shelley. Yet it would perhaps be better if we 
knew nothing about the non-literary character of both, for there 
certainly are some things which one wishes Shelley had not done 
and others which one wishes (to use a phrase which may seem odd 
but should not be unintelligible) Wordsworth had not been. 

Perhaps Professor Mabbott might have enlarged a little on his 
censure of critics who “boasted of the meaninglessness of some of 
Poe’s poems,” for it might be mistaken. There is of course a possi- 
bility of critical silliness here, but there is also a possibility of sense 
and desirable sense. Technical musicians are extremely angry 
when you say that music is strictly speaking meaningless—though 
it can, and if it is good must, admit of beautiful and various mean- 
ings assigned to it by the hearer. Now there is notoriously a kind 
of poetry in which the strictly poetical music which all good poetry 
must have, draws near to the other kind which is the province of 
technical music. And certainly Poe belongs to this school rather 
than to the opposite one. Some people may like those of his poems 
which show this most: others, those which show it less obviously; 
the wiser kind will like both. But in the few pages of the present 
preface it would be ridiculous to expect more than heads of treat- 
ment. It is known that Professor Mabbott intends a much fuller 
handling of his subject: and to this we may look forward. Fora 
Selection, and almost a collection, of the verse this volume will 
hold the field excellently for the present. 


GeorGE SAINTSBURY 














MR WESCOTT’S THIRD BOOK 


Goop-Bye Wisconsin. By Glenway Wescott. r2mo. 
362 pages. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


T WAS probably time for Mr Wescott to say good-bye to 
Wisconsin. For ten years or twenty he can leave it alone; by 
then he and the rest of the world may have made up their minds 
about the place in creation of the Middle West. Until it entered 
our geography, European conceptions of America were based on 
New England, California, and the states in the South. That Amer- 
ica, our America, the tenacious, childhood’s United States, is now 
out of focus and the imagination’s new map as hard to make as if a 
piece off a dead star had landed and stuck on the earth’s side, alter- 
ing proportion, pace, gravity, the planets’ give and take. 
Good-Bye Wisconsin is the farewell of a man to a land whose 
child he is by accident, or the reproach of a son to a father who 
has taken the wrong wife, to a mother who is uncertain who the 
father has been. Eleven stories about a country of unlimited 
beauty and prosperity, whose wealth is insufficient to nourish the 
best of its children. There is often in nature some subtle turn to 
spoil or make ineffective her prodigal creations; she will distil a 
drop of poison into her richest milk, the elixir of life from her 
poorest. A card of this sort she usually keeps up her sleeve, and 
seems to have played it in Wisconsin. Mr Wescott’s exquisite 
elaborate talent, his mind capable of loyalty and admiration, 
found themselves undernourished and he left. His book is one of 
eleven folk-tales told with the virtuosity of a seventeenth-century 
master writing airs for a prince. The book of a man fallen out 
of love, and in his embarrassment likely to overscore his subject 
rather than show the least ingratitude or brutality. “As far as 
one could see in Wisconsin that afternoon, trees were rolling in 
their deep valley beds, and there was an atmosphere of sorrow 
which nothing had happened to cause.” This is as far as his 
reproaches go and they are rarely repeated. In his disillusion 
there is no hope, a scrupulous justice without complaint. He 
catches superb physical loveliness in flight, winter and summer 
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flash past, scenes from the window of a train, told by a man who 
has done the journey on foot. His descriptions sometimes remind 
one of the perfectly projected landscapes of a film where the story 
is thin, and where the setting has no relation to the play. His 
grim farmers and small-townspeople live against a background of 
dazzling beauty, a world “like Russia with the vodka prohibited 
and no stationary peasantry” where “once a month the new moon 
sets out like the crooked knife of a fairy-tale in search of a heart to 
bury itself in.” The moon enters very few hearts there and the 
sorrow is causeless and the children go away, and the Middle West 
appears as a land of maladjustments, the land with the people, 
the people with their sudden prosperity and even more lately won 
comfort, the wealth to be spent in contrast to its owners’ sense 
of values. One of nature’s little jokes over a space the size of 
Europe. 

Mr Wescott turns his mirror to catch his people from angles 
that shall show their significance and beauty; he knows that mys- 
tery is the same there as here, in and out of which we dodge perpetu- 
ally. But for an occasional sensitive boy or woman, Wisconsin has 
no use for mystery, is as unaware and restless before it as are all 
animals except the cat. His falling out of love—or the convention 
of love—is tact itself, and inevitable. Who would not weary ina 
land whose colonists in the third and fourth generation have neither 
guarded their ritual or “sacra” nor invented them again; thrown 
over mana—the imagination’s first exercise—and all but what is 
grossest in taboo? Among the poor Irish a memory persists of an- 
other measurement of value, and that principally on the old drink- 
ritual in a country which has decided to revive taboo on that point. 
Drink is Old Riley’s escape, his retribution turned to blessing— 
Mr Wescott is kind. But the story Prohibition shows as well 
as the perfectly conceived Sailor, the weakness of his disillu- 
sion. Out of love, he has found no other lover. His escape is 
not whiskey but the arts, Europe perhaps. His haughty, scru- 
pulous, fastidious mind does not yet seem to have found anything 
so much his own as the land he has turned his back on. In The 
Dove Came Down he implies no criticism on the meditation of the 
young man who refuses the sacraments and was sick for compli- 
cated reasons at Lourdes. And in Like a Lover—that is God like 
a lover—the earth is prepared in summer at night when “the 
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cattle grazed on the hills as though it were day . . . owls rolling 
their yellow eyes and snapping their beaks which were like pairs 
of curved scissors.” The land and the beasts are ready and the 
people, and when with passion there comes terror, neither god nor 
devil has been seen about; a hideous waiting and at no moment any 
kind of epiphany. 

Whether or not Europe has come to Mr Wescott “like a lover,” 
the finest story is the one in which he alternates between the old 
world and the new. Old Riley’s son arrives at Villefranche with 
the fleet, in the equivocal, glorious, corrupt, incorruptible Midi, 
There he has his adventures and returns to Wisconsin, fertile, 
“dew-silky,” but without memories which are the Muses’ mother, 
full of a young man’s unquiet. “What was odious in it was identi- 
cal with what was dear. . . . Wisconsin mourned without having 
any disappointments to mourn for. Very vaguely Terrie was 
lonesome for temptation and regrets, for sharp contrasts, for dis- 
tinct good and evil—in other words, for Europe—but at the same 
time he hated these things from the bottom of his heart because 
they had made a fool of him.” 

As an historical exercise one can play at reconstructing the 
period when Homer’s Greeks were not yet one with the Mediter- 
ranean landscape, with grey rock and olive, straggling vines, and the 
diamond-blue: when they looked back to plains swept with bliz- 
zard and fierce alternating seasons round the Caspian. Mr Wescott 
has caught the tail of a folk-moving, in a transition-state, lately 
pitched out of the rainbow of Ireland, the rigour of Scandinavia, 
old England’s cool, haunted green, into a world of plains, woods, 
and lakes with which they were out of harmony; stripped of their 
rites and memories; and the Indians, the land’s pelasgians de- 
stroyed, the ancient folk to fuse with and oppose. 

So much for the adieus of a young man, supremely sensitive to 
“sacra” and rite, whose childhood was passed without them, a- 
mong a people with taboo for ritual, prosperity for imagination. 
Mr Wescott is perfecting his way of writing—his early elaboration 
trained to a line like fluid steel. There is not in the book a false 
gesture of the mind or clumsiness of word. “It is all Hermes, 
all Aphrodite,” loveliness descended on a land that knows no holy 
spirits. But, as there is a dissonance between the land called Wis- 
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consin and the people who live there, so there would seem to be a 
discrepancy between the clean, elegant accomplishment of Mr Wes- 
cott’s style, the delicate accuracy of his observation, and the bar- 
renness—in conception for no subject is barren—of the major- 
ity of his subjects. Wisconsin’s reproach is that she has not 
given a superb mind material for a third book. Her problem may 
be Mr Wescott’s; the making of a “metron” between external and 
internal states, the choice of values known as “good” as the means 
to the good. This also is the work of civilization, and implies, 
both as to means and end, a standard and considerable faith. If 
Wisconsin has encouraged neither, Mr Wescott may safely be left 
to himself to take what road he likes to what men once were pleased 
to call an earth, “one great city of gods and men.” 


Mary Butts 





ACTUALITIES AND POTENTIALITIES 


Tue New Imace. By Claude Bragdon. Illustrated. 
Svo. 190 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 


LTHOUGH I have much affection for certain men and women 
whose minds are occupied by it, Theosophical thought 
makes very little appeal to me. I think of Theosophy as not hav- 
ing any need for the desperate virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Theosophists are cheery about the All. I once heard a Theosophist 
announce that he, too, would become a god and a creator of worlds, 
and he talked about it as about a cheerful matter. 

Having identified its writer as a Theosophist because of his 
cheerfulness about the Fourth Dimension, about the Self, about 
Nirvana, I was unprepared to find in The New Image passages 
that deal sensibly with actualities such as architecture, education, 
the theatre. On these topics Claude Bragdon is enlightening. He 
knows about the Dimensions, but he also knows what the sky- 
scrapers in New York actually stand for. In the chapter Towards 
a New Architecture he shows us the difference between architec- 
ture and engineering. The skyscrapers are the work of the engi- 
neer. Claude Bragdon praises this engineering as being “the 
growth of a new necessity which had to be met in a new way .. . 
in architecture we have always followed in the footsteps of Europe, 
but in engineering we have led the world. Forced, in this case, to 
depend upon ourselves for salvation, salvation is at last in sight. 
The real triumphs of American Architecture are the triumphs of 
Engineering.” This has been said before, but the passage which 
shows the ways in which Engineering is differentiated from Archi- 
tecture is fresh and to the point: 


“The engineer as a rule knows nothing and cares nothing for 
those very spatial rhythms, co-ordinations, correspondences, 
which his own mathematics are always leading him toward and 
pointing out; nor does he know anything of those eloquent juxta- 
positions of lines, forms, and colors, those revelations of the quali- 
ties of different materials, and of the quality of sunlight itself, in 
the recognition and display of which architecture constitutes itself 
a ‘fine’ art. Engineering may be considered the raw material of 
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drama, and the architect the skilled dramatist, for his work is to 
dramatize tae engineering, to tell what the building zs doing, what 
it is for, and what it is about . . . the trouble with the architect 
is that he is usually trying to tell another and a different story, or to 
tell it sentimentally or romantically, in an alien or dead language, 
instead of simply and straightforwardly in a language all can 
understand.” 


When we read this we know what is the matter with the 
churches in American cities—the architect has spent his time tell- 
ing something in an alien or in a dead language. And Claude 
Bragdon passes a shrewd judgement on the civilization of our day 
when, speaking of our educational systems, he says: 


“An educational system which is militaristic and purely ration- 
alistic, greatly concerned with stuffing the mind, and concerned not 
at all with the disciplining of the emotions, the developing of the 
creative imagination, and the facilitation of self-expression.” 


But he is mainly concerned with a belief that he shares with the 
writer of Tertium Organum—the belief that a new race is coming 
into being who will have the consciousness of dimensions other 
than the three that we have consciousness of. The essays in The 
New Image are towards the discovery of the image which, reflected 
into the minds of certain people of our day will bring them towards 
“self-dramatization for the sake of self-realization.” This new 
image has not been brought to me with any clearness, but I imagine 
that if I had any understanding of Theosophical lore the case 
would be different. 

The New Image is, to my mind, a book of unequal values. 
There is in it a little too much of the sort of thing that is said in 
inner circles in Theosophical Lodges. But there is much besides 
this. In the chapters, In the Court of the Veiled Queens, Medi- 
tation, Towards a New Architecture, The Theatre as Purpose, The 
Theatre as Place, Experiments in the Language of Form, The 
Archetype, things stimulating even to outsiders are said. And I 
am glad that I had the courage to tackle the chapter on The Fourth 
Dimension. I have learned that Claude Bragdon has been talking 
about a subject that is not at all awesome. 


Papraic CoLtum 





PROMISE OF WHITE HORSES 


Music at Mipnicut. By Muriel Draper. 8vo. 
237 pages. Harper and Brothers. $4. 


7 HARMED inner circle,” “Sargent, Ysaye, Nijinsky,” 

“Champagne and caviare’”—with such phrases the pub- 
lishers do their best to prevent any educated person from reading 
Music at Midnight. But a page from Mrs Draper’s book, any. 
where, reveals that she is not a hostess. On the contrary, she is 
a woman to whom people happen. 

It is true, and even important, that the scene of her book is laid 
in Florence and London during the five hospitable years imme- 
diately before the War. In these last few years of its power, 
Europe was once more becoming gorgeous. There was a finer 
cosmopolitan civilization than there had been since the French 
Revolution. Rank and wealth were beginning to be treated as 
means instead of as ends, and the governing classes were emerging 
from the barbarism of the Industrial Age. The triumph of the 
Russian Ballet in Western Europe was significant, but in two ways. 
It meant that London and Paris could respond to unfamiliar art: 
they accepted Bakst, and even Stravinsky. Another year, and they 
would have succumbed to Picasso. Also in retrospect it sometimes 
seems that when we thought we were applauding Chaliapin and 
Nijinsky, we were really taking to our hearts Isvolsky and a fatal 
alliance. Anyhow, the Great War, the Civil War, intervened. 
And in 1929 the powerful are as barbarous, and the civilized as 
isolated, as they were at the turn of the Century. 

The sense of looking back to a lost world has evidently excited 
Mrs Draper’s imagination. For as people recede into the memory, 
their stature grows. The rackety supper party described by Plato 
in the Symposium is hardly more remote than the musical nights of 
July 1914. Mrs Draper’s picture is like a Picasso of the same 
period, made up of dissected violins. Well into the morning there 
are quartets sounding, and sextets and octets, Harold Bauer leaves 
the piano and plays the fiddle part, Casals seizes Tertis’s viola 
and plays it like a cello between his legs, Thibaud cuts off locks 
of his hair and throws them out of the window on to the flowers 
below. The neighbours complain that they cannot sleep, the infant 
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in arms that he cannot eat. “Wean him,” Mrs Draper shouts, 
“Leave me alone. Wean him.” For Thibaud and Arthur Rubin- 
stein are beginning to play the Brahms violin concerto, from 
memory. Poles and Belgians and Spaniards and Poles are every- 
where, and there are very few English on this English scene, for 
the Drapers live in music as the saints live in God. George Moore 
appears, it is true, for a moment—“a gentle clumsy waving filled 
the air as he approached.” But he is Irish, and he soon disappeared 
—he did not like Mrs Draper. Norman Douglas is there most of 
the time, admirably recreated, with the chuckle of Silenus and the 
presence of a Sabbatarian laird. Henry James lumbers in (far the 
best description I have read of him) and Diaghileff is there. But 
the servants are at least as exciting, and the nameless Polish gentle- 
man who ate the péches Melba, and the psychic hospital nurse. 
For Mrs Draper is one of the blessed. Like Jean Cocteau, she does 
not need to invent: life meets her half way. The instant people 
come within earshot of her, they speak with tongues: every inci- 
dent, as it approaches her, becomes an event. This means, I think, 
that she is a poet. 

The book, then, must be judged not as history but as literature. 
In her actual writing, Mrs Draper is still uncertain. She squanders 
adjectives with the recklessness of the amateur, and she is not above 
trying to impose upon us fraudulently with such words as “time- 
space.” The first time she met Norman Douglas, he told her to 
learn a column of the dictionary every day by heart. Five years 
later she wrote to him: “Dearest Doug: I have married, marrow, 
Mars, Marsala, Marseillaise, marsh, marshalsea, marsupial, mart, 
martello, marital, Martin Paul Draper and live at 19 Edith Grove, 
grovel, grow, growl, growth, groyne, grub, grudge, gruel, gruesome, 
gruff, grumble, grume, grummet, grumpy, Grundyism, grunt, 
gtuyere, grysbok. Will you come to tea, teach, teague, teak, teal, 
teamster, teapoy, tear, tearing, tease, teasel, technic at once (I have 
some excellent whiskey), and stay to dine, ding, dong, dinghey, 
dingle, dingo, dinosaur, dinothere, dint, diocese, dioptric, dioxide, 
die—Yours, Mew!” After this, one is not surprised by the stun- 
ning phrases that ride across her prose like waves. She has the 
vocabulary of a lexicographer, and the life of a poet. When she 
learns to keep them always together, the whole sea will be white 


horses. 
RayMonp MortTIMER 











NEW ENGLAND 


Back To Stay. By Jonathan Leonard. 12mo. 330 
pages. The Viking Press. $2.50. 


OWEVER one ultimately judges Back to Stay—this new 
novel which introduces to us a new American writer, 
Mr Jonathan Leonard—one must preface judgement with the 
round assertion that it brings before us a novelist who is in many 
respects “mature” and in almost every respect highly individual, 
Back to Stay is an exciting book to read; exciting, in the sense 
that it at once reveals to us an American writer of fiction who is 
richly and racily, and perhaps sometimes even perversely, himself. 
Mr Leonard has, of course, his congeners: among whom the closest 
is Mr T. F. Powys. It is an interesting commentary on the deep 
racial and social kinship which still binds rural New England with 
rural England that two such books as Black Byrony* and Back 
to Stay should have been written in the same decade—the one 
dealing with Dorset and the other with Maine or Massachusetts 
—and that the social tones and scenes should be so strikingly 
alike. This is not in the least to disparage the high degree of 
originality which distinguishes both writers. Mr Leonard is as 
much Mr Leonard as Mr Powys is Mr Powys; and Mr Leonard’s 
Maine or Massachusetts is as saturatedly “New England” as Mr 
Powys’s Dorset is saturatedly (in no pejorative sense) “lumpshire.” 
Nevertheless, despite sharp superficial differences, the two idioms 
show a profound racial community; and if one might be permitted 
to use the word “idiom” as implying not only habitual speech but 
habitual attitude toward the world, one would unhesitatingly af- 
firm, on no other evidence than two such books, that the two com- 
munities are one. 

Mr Leonard’s New England is in some respects the most deeply- 
dyed New England that American fiction has given us: and this 
is perhaps the greatest single virtue of Back to Stay. Hawthorne? 
But Hawthorne was far less interested than Mr Leonard in the 
actual quotidian material of this odd little world; he was less 


1 Reviewed in Tue Dit, February, 1925. 
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concerned with its tone and manners than with certain moral and 
metaphysical chimaeras of his own; and in accordance with this 
aim, he almost invariably moved his story toward that end of the 
scale which leads to fantasy or allegory. Mr Leonard, too, in- 
cludes these elements—as, for that matter, Mr Powys does also; 
which again suggests the community of idiom. But Mr Leonard, 
much more than either, and much more than such predecessors as 
Sarah Orne Jewett, or Mrs Wharton (as in Ethan Frome) con- 
cerns himself with the actual manners of his little New England 
community. This is, in short, New England to the life. Never 
has its peculiar idiom been so excellently and sensitively caught. 
Here is that racy “cracker-box” philosophy which we remember 
from our childhood visits to New England mountains or seaside: 
with its delicious tartness, its peculiar mixture of gnomic wisdom 
and homely image, its Puritan ironies and flashes of poetic humour. 
For the most part, Mr Leonard has caught this by means of his 
dialogue. His instinct for rhythm is almost unfailing. He can 
catch, in a single phrase or two, a whole gallery of New England 
portraits. Consider the following fragment of conversation be- 
tween a small boy and his spinster Aunt: 


“I’m digging for the book, Aunt Mehitable. The big book 
with brass leaves. It’s got covers of oak an inch thick, and under 
the covers are frogs spread out and dried like maple-leaves. And 
it all means something, Aunt Mehitable, it has a meaning. You 
must know about it yourself—you help me! What does the book 
mean? 

“There isn’t any book, Ezra. And if there is, you let it alone. 
You'd better let it alone! 

“But Aunt Mehitable, I wanted to see the brass words, and 
the frogs. How long have they been dead? 

“Mehitable almost shook the lamp. 

“You see them stairs? You go up them stairs!” 


This is perfect. With those last two sentences alone, Aunt Mehit- 
able becomes unforgettably alive. 

In the story itself, Mr Leonard is not quite so happy. It is 
packed with good things; at least half of its portraits are first- 
rate; but in his zeal for plot, and for covering too much ground, 
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as also in his desire to include as many New England “types” ag 
possible, Mr Leonard has been betrayed into a looseness of struc. 
ture which now and then leans too hard on coincidence and sheer 
melodrama. The table-rapping scene, and all that immediately 
follows it, is disconcertingly unplausible: at this point the novel 
breaks down badly. It recovers again, and moves to a fairly 
logical conclusion ; but one regrets that Mr Leonard could not have 
chosen a theme a little less dependent on startling episode, and, 
in the cases of some of the subordinate characters (Socrates, for 
example) on idiosyncrasy not made sufficiently credible. 

As it is, Back to Stay narrowly misses a kind of beauty which 
is extremely rare in prose fiction. This beauty occurs when, along 
with an unremittingly sharp sense of the actual and autochthonous, 
goes also a subtle element of distortion; so that the quotidian 
suddenly or insidiously becomes charged with major, and some- 
times demonic, significance. Mr Leonard does, now and then, like 
Mr Powys, achieve this; but only intermittently. It remains, for 
him, like a ghost half apprehended; it glides into the house for a 
moment, and up the stairway, and out of the window; but it won't 
stay and be seen. Perhaps, in his next book, it will. 


Conrap AIKEN 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Mist: A Tragicomic Novel, by Miguel de Unamuno, translated from the 
Spanish by Warner Fite (12mo, 232 pages; Knopf: $2.50). Ingenuity 
can be tiresome and literature perhaps tends to seem customary. To cer- 
tain of one’s moods at any rate, effects are not right; but Cervantes’ “genial 
caricature of literary baroquism” has been lasting, and in Unamuno’s 
nivola, Mist, there are things that cannot easily be brushed away: 
Augusto’s mother and his mother’s hand, “a hand made, not for grasping, 
but only for perching, like the foot of a dove—upon the shoulder of her 
husband,” the game of chess, Dofia Ermelinda and “the accident of the 
fall of the canary,” and Don Augusto’s impassioned detachment; “I have 
always thought that there is nothing more—more—how shall I put it #— 
nothing more cynical than innocence.” The story is not formidable 
(Augusto Pérez—deluded by a music teacher and eluded by a laundress— 
consults Unamuno and is told that he must die, for Unamuno does not 
know what to do with him); and confidences, as in Mist, between author 
and hero threaten illusion, but in this intensive yet impersonal unfolding 
of personality, one learns something about one’s self, as well as about 
romance. “Confusionist, indefinitionist” art of this kind is like the 
piano, of no service, merely serving “to fill the fireside with harmony 
and keep it from being an ash-pit.” 


Tates By NaTHANIEL HawtTnorne, selected and edited by Carl Van Doren 
(18mo, 511 pages; World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch: 80 cents). “One afternoon of a cold winter’s day...” “One 
afternoon, when the sun was going down...” “At noon of an autumn 
day ...” “One sunshiny morning, in the good old times ... ” With 
how little artifice these stories begin, and with what serene art they unfold! 
Clearly they must have been written in an age when story-tellers were not 
compelled to catch—with artificial bits of cunning—the reader’s troutlike 
interest. Mr Van Doren has chosen thirty tales from the three books in 
which Hawthorne originally assembled them—a diversified selection in 
agreeably compact form. 


Caspar Hauser, by Jacob Wassermann (12mo, 467 pages; Horace Live- 
right: $3) long regarded as among its author’s most characteristic novels, 
is now made accessible in English in a translation by Caroline Newton. 
It is a narrative evolved after much delving in the weird mystery sur- 
rounding the life and death of that curious figure of Nuremberg in the 
last century. The treatment is detailed and unhurried and reflective; the 
sifting and sorting of incidents and conflicting ideas, the weighing and 
checking of purposes and impulses—these furnish the essential drama. 
One recognizes that the novelist has come out victorious in a formidable 
undertaking, but that does not alter the impression that the result—for 
the preponderance of readers—=still remains, like the undertaking, rather 
formidable. 
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Sonnets, by Edward Arlington Robinson (12mo, 89 pages; Macmillan: 


$1.75). E. A. Robinson, always individual in his poetry, is nowhere more 
strikingly individual than in his sonnets. In this collection of cighty 
sonnets written through a period of over thirty years, there are some that 
are gnarled, but all are filled with sap, and about a dozen are remarkable 
amongst the sonnets written in our time—Zola, The Pity of the Leaves, 
The Garden, The Clerks, Thomas Hood, Verlaine, Supremacy, L’Eavoi, 
The Sheaves, Christmas Sonnet. The reading of the collection leaves ap 
odd impression upon the mind—it is as if one had read a narrative poem, 
This impression probably comes from the fact that these sonnets are not 
meditations in fourteen lines, but they represent some action taken—ap 
effort made to bring warmth and light into a place of twilight and chill, 
Perhaps the sonnet that is most characteristic is As It Looked Then, which 
is about a poet who follows a long forgotten path, and, about to tum 
back, glimpses “a flash of blue that might have been a bird,” and ther 
knows “the calm wonder of the sea”—“arching a world where nothing 
had occurred.” 


Tue Hamtet or A. MacLeisn (12mo, 45 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $1.50). 


“No man living but has seen the king his father’s ghost” and “Thou 
wouldst not think // How ill all’s here about my heart!” constitute the 
theme of this poem, of which so great a portion is unprincely and unhis 
trionic that one tends boorishly to reiterate the query, “Why must I always 
// Stoop from this decent silence to this phrase // That makes a posture 
of my hurt?” But eloquence transcends confusion, and poetry is to be 
encountered here. 


West Runninc Brook, by Robert Frost (10mo, 64 pages; Holt: $2.50). 


In the most recent volume of poems Robert Frost has written in a manner 
that is quite different from that of the poems in North of Boston and 
Mountain Interval. These are not poems about people; they are, in the 
main, gnomic verses that read as if the poet had entered a world where 
words and movement do not matter so much, and where there is “no devo- 
tion Greater than being curve to ocean.” A few of these poems appear 
to have been written at an early date, but even these have the gnomic 
quality. There are two poems in the collection which are probably the 
most poignant that Robert Frost has written, Acquainted with the Night, 
and The Thatch. 


Se.ectep Poems, by Robert Frost (10mo, 213 pages; Holt: $2.50). Robert 


Frost is the one American poet whose poetry contains a particular land- 
scape—we see New England with its stone walls and its waste farmlands 
when we read North of Boston or Mountain Interval. He has created a 
blank-verse form of his own through which he is able to give us some 
thing of the secret life of the earth, the secret life of men and women. 
The Death of the Hired Man, The Self-seeker, Mending Wall are poems 
which are already classic; they are idylls of a kind; they have a remote 
affinity with Virgil’s eclogues; in them are elements of narrative and 
drama. Robert Frost can condense an experience into a brief and vivid 
expression such as the incandescent short poem, Fire and Ice. This 
selection gives us the most valuable of Frost’s poems. 
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Conrad Aiken’s A CoMPREHENSIVE ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN PoETRY 
(16mo, 356 pages ; Modern Library: 95 cents) is comprehensive, not in 
the sense that a Household Book of Poetry is comprehensive, but in the 
better sense of being a comprehension of the real poetry written in America 
from Anne Bradstreet to Marianne Moore. Perhaps half a dozen pieces 
are given that belong more to a popular anthology than to one of rigorous 
selection, but these pieces are historical, and it was wise to include them. 
The anthology has some surprises for careful readers: one is that the 
Longfellow who is represented by the nine sonnets given here is an 
important poet. Another is in the fact that only one of Sidney Lanier’s 
has been found worthy of being offered. And the last and greatest sur- 
prise is in the fact that in an anthology dating between 1671 and 1928 
practically half the space is devoted to the work of poets who are still 
amongst us. And as these poems are all worthy, this suggests that there 
is a real flowering of poetry in the America of our time. It is to be 
hoped that this will become the standard anthology of American poetry ; 
it would be even more comprehensive if specimens of poetry by Gladys 
Cromwell, Hart Crane, Carlos Williams, and Conrad Aiken himself had 
been given. 


Tue Mourninc Brive, Poems, & Miscellanies, by William Congreve, 
edited with introduction by Bonamy Dobree (18mo, 540 pages; World’s 
Classics, Oxford University Press, American Branch: 80 cents) forms, 
with another volume in the same series, a complete edition of Congreve. 
Obviously the other volume has all the great and known things, but this 
one, in addition to an intelligent and amusing biographical and critical 
note, has some pleasing light verse and Congreve’s assault upon Jeremy 
Collier and Incognita, or Love and Duty Reconcil’d, which appears to 
be Congreve’s only novel. 


Tue Art oF PLaywritinc, by Jesse Lynch Williams, Langdon Mitchell, 
Lord Dunsany, Gilbert Emery, and Rachel Crothers (8vo, 134 pages; 
University of Pennsylvania Press: $2) is a series of lectures, each com- 
pressing into small space the ideas and experience of the lecturer. The 
subjects, in the order of lecturers given above, are: Writing and Play- 
writing, Substance and Art in the Drama, The Carving of the Ivory, A 
Play is Presented, and The Construction of a Play. Mr Emery’s lecture 
seems to stand out by its vigour and passion. The contents page of the 
book is incorrect as to pagination. 


DiraLocurs AND Mownotocues, by Humbert Wolfe (12mo, 248 pages; 
Knopf: $2.50) tempts one to quotation by its felicitous phrasing and to 
surrender by its urbane logic. It is, as a whole, a glowing and considered 
defence of poetic traditions against the modernist invasion. Poetry is still 
something which Mr Wolfe finds worth growing excited about; the en- 
gaging banter of his manner does no discredit to the seriousness of his 
purpose. There are echoes of Ebury Street in these dialogues—the poet’s 
obeisance to one of his idols—and ripples of wit on the surface of thought. 
“The trouble about all discussions of verse,” he remarks, “is that you 
end by metaphors, and by personal preferences.” Happily, Mr Wolfe 
keeps the issue from bogging down into either. 
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SHakespeare’s WorxsHop, by W. J. Lawrence (12mo, 161 pages; Hough. 
ton Mifflin: $3). It is doubtful whether the ordinary student will derive 
much profit from the perusal of this book. None of the more exciti 
Shakespearean controversies is alluded to. Minor points, such as con. 
temporary stage matters pertaining to the witches in Macbeth, to the prob 
lem of the armour and the night-gown of the ghost in Hamlet, to the 
question as to how far Elizabethan Court influence marred the rustic 
humours of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, are treated with a disp 
cursive and erudite gusto suitable perhaps to the Harvard class to which 
these Oxford lectures were delivered, but singularly unedifying to “th 
general reader.” 


Corton Matuer, Keeper of the Puritan Conscience, by Ralph and Louise 
Boas (8vo, 271 pages; Harper’s: $3.50) is distinguished by the reticence 
and judgement of its authors who have managed to tell all that one needs 
to know of a second-rate man—who was a figure of the first importance— 
while recognizing his secondary place. They neither extenuate nor se 
aught down in malice, are interested in their subject, not to defend or 
accuse him, but to bring him into relation to his time. An interesting, 
intelligently executed work of difficult biography. 


Tuomas Lovett Bepposs, Eccentric and Poet, by Royall H. Snow (8yo, 
228 pages; Covici, Friede:' $3). “It is indeed preposterous,” says the 
present critic and biographer of Thomas Beddoes, “to call him a great 
poet, and yet he has written what only the greatest poets can equal.” This 
is perhaps true. At least it is the thesis that Mr Snow confidently ampli- 
fies and supports with citations which the reader can be glad to have. 
The examination of Beddoes’ motives, however, and of his obscurely cir- 
cular temperament, leaves more to be desired. What was the inner char 
acter of his sardonic melancholy? Was it merely that he was born out of 
his place and day and rather than a Victorian was really a nineteenth- 
century Elizabethan? Mr Snow’s verdict, that Beddoes “suffered from 
what might be called spiritual paralysis” is but mildly satisfactory. 


Zota AND His Time, by Matthew Josephson (8vo, 558 pages; Macaulay: 
$5). Zola was a long-winded novelist and his American biographer, Mr 
Josephson, suffers from the same complaint. As a writer, Mr J. over- 
loads, over-adorns. He is most unpleasantly in the mode, in that respect. 
Personally M Zola was desiccated and without humour. A serious por 
trait could still be interesting whilst indicating him as a bureaucratic type 
wafted “by a set of curious chances” to a moment of political glory. ... 
Yearning for Broadway approval, Mr J. includes whole pages of spark- 
ling comment from the diaries of the De Goncourt brothers, from George 
Moore, from Flaubert. These are of the period, it is true, but they give 
an effect of too much glitter for the background of the sober Zola. Also, 
a biographer with a sense of proportion, would have known that though 
Zola loomed large in the life of Cézanne, Cézanne himself did not loom 
so large in Zola’s. The “padding” in this book, in fact, is quite in 
discreet. 
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Sxyscrapers and the Men Who Build Them, by Col. W. A. Starrett 
(10mo, 347 pages; Scribner’s : $3.50). An astonishingly well-written book. 
It reads—to use a current term of praise—like a novel. Even the most 
dubious phase of modern building, the preliminary chess-play of the 





FR 


: = financiers, is made, if not quite understandable to the layman, then cer- 
s the tainly interesting. What would not one give for a similarly accurate and 
: complete account of cathedral building, for instance! In the years to 
= come the Henry Adamses of the future will pore over Col. Starrett’s 
which recital with intense relish. Unlike certain other things, the more we 
» “the know of skyscrapers, the more mysterious do they become. 
Man tHE Mrracie Maker, by Hendrik Van Loon (8vo, 252 pages; Horace 
ovine Liveright: $3.50) is a racy and adroit history of man’s “praiseworthy 


effort to pass through life with a maximum of pleasure in exchange for a 
needs minimum of effort.” The author’s style, like his drawings, has an un- 
studied spontaneity which robs aeons and atoms of their scientific reserve, 


va and reduces planets to playgrounds. While he admits that he is “not 
te exactly a wild enthusiast about all the achievements of the species of 


sting, mammal” to which he happens to belong, his detachment is one of his 
charms. And he has the art of telling a big story in “sentences of not 
more than fifty words each.” 





x Tue Letrers or Sacco AND VANZETTI, edited by Marion Denman Frank- 
furter and Gardner Jackson (10mo, 414 pages; Viking: $2) includes a 
Tks summary of the case and a few documents, as well as necessary intro- 
npli- ductory material; the work of editing has been skilfully and intelligently 
ave done. It is regrettable that the famous paragraph from Vanzetti’s reported 
dp statement after receiving sentence is not placed in the text, verified, or 
hon discarded. The letters themselves are not subject to criticism; the con- 
t of sciousness of guilt which swayed a Massachusetts courtroom is not in 
athe them, nor is there more than a passing trace of rebellion against fate or 
Tem rancour against men. Sacco, the more gentle soul, wrote letters full of 
romantic beauty; Vanzetti wrote philosophical letters. Both of them 
mastered an alien tongue and, more difficult, an alien style. As the Sacco- 
ay: Vanzetti case continues to live, by new findings for the defence and some 
Mr startling evasions on che other side, these letters remain of contemporary 
vere interest; it is reasonable to believe that many years from now they will 
ect, have a place both as human documents and, in part, as literature. 
ype Strance Bepre.iows, by Silas Bent (10mo, 347 pages; Horace Liveright: 
rf $3). American politics lend themselves reluctantly to civilized comment, 


tke but Mr Bent contrives to stay within the boundary of a disillusioned 
decorum. He does not disguise the unpalatable facts, but he garnishes 
them now and then with sprigs of wit and resignation. In showing how 
beautifully our cherished institutions fail to work, and how smoothly they 
igh play into the hands of smug politicians and insincere journalists, he writes 
a valuable chapter of contemporary history—a product of first-hand 
te knowledge and clear thinking. 














THE THEATRE 


NE of the last things that will be killed in my mind, I think, 
is my belief in the practitioner. Until the very end, I expect, 
I will go on believing that kings can govern, that statesmen know 
about the state, that editors know what the public want, that fash- 
ionable portrait-painters can, when they want to, paint real pic- 
tures, and that popular story-writers can, when they want to, write 
entertaining stories. Because of the remnants of this faith of mine 
in the practitioner I had the notion that David Belasco could, if 
he wanted to, pick a good play and produce it in a way that would 
be really vital, really arresting. And I have had this ewe-lamb of 
a belief slaughtered by the production of Mima in the Belasco 
Theatre. Ferenc Molnar is accused of having written the play. 
Now while I have no respect for Ferenc Molnar as a dramatist, I 
think he knows better than to give us a play about a virtuous 
forester who saves his soul and the soul of the world by remember- 
ing that his mother forgave his wife for cooking creamed cabbage 
in a way that was not the mother’s way. If he made a play around 
such a notion, making Hell a foreground to the happening, he must 
have done it as a joke. David Belasco, evidently, came to this 
production via THe Miracte. And so he gives us demons springing 
on the stage from amongst the audience, demons appearing in the 
boxes over the stage, and a curtain of glistening black over the 
scene set for Hell. The audience was quite thrilled by it all. 
Lenore Ulric seemed to them to be the embodiment of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. But I was left meditating upon my slaughtered be- 
lief, and getting to understand that David Belasco is simply a 
showman—one who is interested only in manipulating and parad- 
ing what is, to his mind, picturesque. There is no meaning behind 
the parade, and so the production is without vitality. And Lenore 
Ulric in her monotonous artificiality makes a bid, in this play, for 
the distinction of being the worst actress in New York. 


If Ferenc Molnar had taken the theme of Katerina and had 
divested it of integrity and dignity I would back the play for a 
long run on Broadway. Andreyev’s play will only be produced 
occasionally at the Civic Repertory Theatre. The first two acts 
are emotionally and theatrically on a high level; the third and 
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fourth acts are good, but not extraordinarily good. Katerina is 
a tragic statement of a fact that is too seldom noted—the fact that 
the infliction of an injustice on a person may have the effect of 
dehumanizing that person. Katerina is accused violently by her 
husband ; he fires three shots at her, but misses her. Katerina goes 
from the house, taking the children with her, and leaving her hus- 
band in doubt about the accusation he has made. This first act is 
in the highest degree effective theatrically. It has all the unexpect- 
edness and inconsequence of a sudden domestic catastrophe. The 
casual young man who stands around, who is discovered and re- 
discovered and spoken to from time to time, and who is too em- 
barrassed to get away, brings out all that sense of bewilderment, 
while the husband’s brother taking one side and his mother taking 
another brings out the conflict in the man’s mind. And the tension 
of a man who has become an accuser and who has discovered in 
himself the possibility of being a murderer is finely rendered by 
Walter Beck as George Stibelev. In the second act Katerina is 
revealed to us: she was not guilty when accused ; she has made her- 
self guilty since, for she has given herself to Mentikov, the nonen- 
tity whom her husband, foolishly, had accused her of having an 
affair with. Her husband comes to her for a reconciliation. In a 
tragic and moving scene she confesses her degradation to him. He 
asks her to forgive him, for he has come to realize what he has 
done to her. And the tension that her husband is under is power- 
fully brought out as he stands listening to the music that Katerina 
is playing for him while the nonentity, well played by Robert 
Gordon, talks to him about the music and offers him cigarettes. 
That the husband does not kill him then makes us know that he has 
made up his mind to endure all things. The second is the great 
act of Katertna. Nazimova and Walter Beck are at their best 
init. Nazimova takes the audience with her to such an extent that 
she can say, “It is terrible to be so beautiful as I am’’—a danger- 
ous line for any actress, and not the less dangerous for Nazimova. 
And yet the audience was quite hushed as she said it. And when 
she says to her husband, “I am not a good woman,” and brings him 
to her so that she may tell what she has done, the scene is very 
moving and very tragic. And there is a moment when she sits 
still with her head upturned when she is really great. Nazimova 
in this act makes her face like the death-mask of a child who has 
died in a haunted forest. After this act Katerina disintegrates; 
she gives herself to the painter who is her husband’s friend; she 
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tries to corrupt Alexey, her husband’s brother; she ends by letting 
herself be picked up by a casual studio-haunter while out of the 
depth of her misery she prays for her husband and recalls that he 
has been her accuser and her spiritual murderer. Kartertna is an 
effective play first of all; it has in it the agony of strained human 
beings; it is subtle in places, and it is able to give us glimpses of 
depths in Katerina Ivanovna and George Stibelev. But there js 
a certain romanticizing of the heroine, and the play is not entirely 
free of the mood that the Russians have given a name to—Masoch- 
ism. But let me end this notice by saying a bold thing about the 
actress who has the leading role in it: I think that in the second act 
Nazimova was quite on the level of Duse—at least of the Duse i in 
her latter phase. 


The New Playwrights Theatre of Grove Street present in 
Airways, Inc., a play that was sincerely written and competently 
produced. The group of players have something youthful and 
spontaneous in their acting that is very refreshing. As directed 
by Edward Massey the production had the actuality and simplifica- 
tion of the new Russian theatre. 

John Dos Passos’ play should be a tragedy, but it works out as 
a series of disasters—an old inventor commits suicide in the first 
act, a daring aviator falls from his plane in the second act, and 
a labour-leader is arrested and has a gun planted upon him by the 
police. In the third act the labour-leader is electrocuted, the 
woman who might have loved him (she is the daughter of the in- 
ventor and the sister of the aviator) is left alone with a brother 
who has broken his spine, an old professor who has become witless, 
and another brother who is only thinking of exploiting the success 
of an air route. The play is disastrous rather than tragic because 
John Dos Passos has not found any spiritual background for the 
people of his play—his labour-leader tries to do something for the 
men and women in the mills, not out of any deep love for them, 
but by way of protest against certain conditions; the people whom 
he strives to do something for have nothing in them that makes 
them worth the saving. And tragedy only arises when the drama- 
tist can make us moved by disastrous happenings to people whom, 
we feel, the world can ill afford to lose or to let suffer; there must 
be in the people some heightening of human life, some deepening 
of human experience. And the dramatist of Airways, Inc., keeps 
all his people on the plane of secular existence. Edith Meiser as 
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Martha Turner bore most of the burthen of the play; she got charm 
and dignity as well as frustration into her presentation of the young 
woman who would become the flat-chested, inhibited spinster. 


There was a French painter who said of a colleague’s crowded 
canvas, “One does not make a crowd with thirty people; one makes 
it with three.” Ruth Draper makes a crowd with one person. Not 
only does she create a crowd around her in the sketch that she acts, 
but she transforms the one or two objects that are on the scene into 
things that are appropriate to the environment of her character. 
Thus that uncompromising chair that is on the stage becomes, as 
she sits upon it, the three-legged stool of a Kerry cottage, the 
bench in a class-room, the rocking-chair on a Maine porch. What 
eyes Ruth Draper must have in order to visualize all that she 
brings before us, for the condition of her making us visualize the 
scene and the people is that she should visualize everything herself. 
And what an ear she must have to retain the accent, pitch, and 
tempo of her various characters’ talk from the rapid-fire speech of 
the Polish-French actress to the drawling, gappy speech of the 
Maine villager. For one episode I had an actual standard of 
speech—In County Kerry. Ruth Draper reproduced the accent of 
the South of Ireland, and she did something infinitely more subtle, 
she reproduced a manner of delivery; there is the old woman 
speaking of the vision of her dead son: she speaks with exaltation, 
like a person who has had a vision and knows how to speak of it; 
from this she abruptly descends into literalness as such a woman 
most certainly would, with her “And is it far ye’ll be going the 
day?” The Railway Station on the Western Plains, is, to my 
mind, not one of Ruth Draper’s successes: there are too many 
people in this sketch, too much doing, for the pattern to be kept 
as well controlled as in the other amazingly perfect sketches. Ruth 
Draper is an artist through and through. Her comedy is full of 
entertainment, but it is also most devastating. As we watch A 
Class in Soul Culture or A Quiet Morning in Bed we know the 
emptiness that is in the lives of the self-satisfied as contrasted with 
the richness that may be in the life of an old peasant woman who 
offers a cup of milk to some passing strangers. I wonder how many 
of her audience really appreciate an art that is so filled with experi- 
ence, so sincere, so spontaneous, and yet so well-patterned. 


Papraic CoLuM 











MODERN ART 


T IS not sufficient to determine to read the book; you must first 
secure it. Not being learned I am not in a position to speak 
for the highly instructed but I imagine it is with them as it is 
with us others—that certain books have an almost devilish quality 
of evasiveness. How long, for instance, was I not in coming up 
with George Borrow’s Bible in Spain? I grew to know that work 
so well in anticipation that when at last by a miracle it fell into 
my lap and I had devoured it in one gulp, I felt that not only 
had that meal ended but that all meals had ended and that life 
itself—with all my ambitions so unexpectedly consummated in 
that fashion—had finished. I still suspect it really ended with 
that flourish but in the present comatose condition following that 
achievement there are vague intervals of semi-wakefulness in which 
I realize that there is yet another book I have not read. To be 
sure, I never wanted to read Count Leo Tolstoy’s What is Art, I 
only felt that I ought to. My métier seemed to demand that I 
should, but by the time I had acquired a métier, What is Art was 
already out of print and lost in the uncharted country of First 
Editions. Besides I knew that whatever What is Art said I should 
say the contrary. Others before me have said “No” to What is 
Art. They said it so emphatically that that is probably the reason 
why What is Art is out of print. Nevertheless, no one but Tolstoy 
has effectively affiched himself on the wrong side of the morality- 
in-art question, and whenever the topic comes up, it seems neces- 
sary, to a person in my business, to quote the words and add, “How 
wrong!” 

For moralists and artists differ on the subject of morals and 
even in these days of free indulgences it is possible for misunder- 
standings on the subject to occur. Artists test morality by beauty 
and cite Darwin and the Laws of Nature in self-defence. They 
seldom argue the matter, they so know they are right; but when- 
ever the procedures of the artist in quest of beauty are sympa- 
thetically held up to public view, as they were, for instance, in 
Trilby and in certain cinemas of Greenwich Village life, the popu- 
lace invariably responds enthusiastically and properly regards the 
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Tolstoyan frustrator of the revels as the true villain of the piece. 
“You can fool some of the people some of the time, but you can’t 
. etc., etc.” 

It is for that reason that I feel especially grateful to Carl Van 
Vechten for tearing aside the veils of hypocrisy and permitting us 
a glimpse at an oasis of spirituality in the very centre of busy New 
York. He shows us Robert W. Chanler at work. He gives us the 
unmistakable atmosphere to which a Villon, if we had one, would 
instantly repair, and for which a Montaigne, if we had one, could 
provide mental palliatives. To be sure there is considerable strong 
drink in the description, which is against the law, and considerable 
profanity, which neither Montaigne nor I recommend, and a lack 
of definition about the ladies which is a bit baffling, but for all 
that why should all the old women of America fall into a panic 
because of it and betake themselves to that sanctuary of boredom, 
the National Arts Club, there to restore themselves, if it be pos- 
sible, by gazing on the most inane pictures in the world that had, 
nevertheless, been painted by really “nice” artists. 

But hear Mr Van Vechten’s tale. Posing for Mr Chanler was 
evidently to him like the reading of the Bible in Spain to me— 
the culmination of long years of aspiration. He says it was at 
once a “career, a social opportunity and an education.” Preceding 
the séance, many exceptional people came to luncheon and were 
served succulent curries and huge pitchers of Bronx cocktails. 


“Eventually Bob announces—frequently too late for a decent 
daylight—that it is high time to get to work and you are led 
upstairs to the studio, followed by a train of guests. Then, on the 
model-stand, as big as a small stage, where from a myriad of 
hanging stuffs you choose your own background, you seat yourself 
in the glare of brilliant artificial lighting. An oval mirror is skil- 
fully arranged so that you may watch Bob fill in his vacant canvas. 
The ice in the cocktail pitcher continues to tinkle. Silver and 
magenta fish play on the gold screen behind Taylor Gordon while 
he moans the St Louis Blues; Yorkshire terriers fight in one corner 
of the studio; in another a poet composes verses on the top rung 
of a meaningless ladder; in the centre of the floor a flamboyant 
female is making Shanghai gestures. All the time Bob is painting, 
painting like Hell! He slings "paint against the canvas, hurls it 
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in sadistically until you wonder why it doesn’t go clean through, 
while he carries on a running commentary explanatory of his 
method: ‘Work like Hell. Never know anything. More I learn 
I forget. No good painter ever knew anything. Bad painters 
know. Try this blue for shadow on nose; may come out right. 
Can’t be sure; ’t’sway to discover. Rotten! Try red. Try green. 
Hell! Casey! Ca-seeeeeey!’ 

“A good-natured little fellow in a painter’s white uniform 
emerges from nowhere, removes the palette, by now a riot of colors 
confused beyond the possibility of separation, and scrapes it clean. 
Bob, now unexpectedly become silent, carries the portrait into a 
room lighted by daylight. The sitter, if he still be sufficiently 
sober, follows. Taylor Gordon, the flamboyant female, the poet, 
the Yorkshire terriers, bring up the rear. Now there is quiet: fifteen 
minutes, half an hour, of contemplation and analysis. Then 
another sitting: more singing, more dog-fights, more oriental ges- 
tures, while Bob shouts the secrets of his craft more or less unintel- 
ligibly into his sitter’s ear, now somewhat deadened by the 
incessant flow of cocktails.” 


“~ 





That’s a dish to set before a group of Tolstoyans, is it not? 
Somehow I incline to let them take it or leave it. Like the artists 
I’m not much for arguing. Besides the proof of the pudding is 
the fact that Bob’s portraits are good. There was an exhibition 
of them in the Valentine Galleries and all the other painters went 
to see them and were “‘surprised.”” They had a difficulty in defin- 
ing, as I do, the exact merit of the successful portraits (not all are 
successful; Mr Chanler, as an artist, strikes twelve or nothing) 
but as nearly as they could come to terms, they thought he con- | 
.served the vital essences. But do you think this could be believed, 
at the tea hour, in the National Arts Club? | 
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MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


OSCANINI, coming late, leaving early, giving of his skill 

in a niggardly manner, taking vast applause in exchange for 
what, earning clamorous allegiance to the Schubert Symphony in 
C-major by hastening the end, perfecting through many concerts 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and finally emerging as last year’s Tos- 
canini in Rossini’s William Tell Overture, interpreted with lavish 
delicacy, its banalities submerged beneath a perception of its multi- 
ple effects, its superficial theatre regiven as spontaneity! His 
audiences have probably had something to be thankful for, but 
not this season for the local possession of a Stokowsky or a Kous- 
sevitzky. By reverting on these lean days to the records, by re- 
freshing on the Orthophonic, for instance, our memory of the 
manner in which Stokowsky earlier conducted the Bach Prelude in 
E-flat Minor, we realize that we have heard no such elastic orches- 
tration under Toscanini—and on reversing to the Ich Ruf’ zu Dir, 
Herr Jesu Christ, we realize that our experiences under the Maestro 
have been highly secular, at best the thumbing of texture. While 
we had with Koussevitzky the comparison of the Prokofieff “Classi- 
cal” Symphony, played by the Philharmonic adequately, and by 
the Boston as a piece singingly Mozartian, with all the groomed 
and courtly aspects of the prototype, though none of the deeper 
protests. We venture no analysis. There was much talk of the 
difficulties in amalgamating the orchestra, and these are doubtless 
the reasons for Toscanini’s diminished service during his present 
visit. The final rendering of the Gluck Overture to Iphigenia 
in Aulis, after many rehearsals in public concert, suggests that the 
orchestra was not at first a convenient instrument for the conduc- 
tor’s insight. The murmuring against Mengelberg was not entirely 
justified—nor was the unbridled acclaim of Toscanini. 

With the staging of Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo, the Metropolitan 
completes its series of four premiéres for the present season. Two 
of these, Strauss’s Die Aegyptische Helena and Respighi’s La 
Campana Sommersa, have doubtless passed into history—by which 
we mean that, if their biological fitness is equivalent to their excel- 
lence, they will probably never be heard again. Each in its way 
represented the elaborate furbishment of works without aggression. 
In neither case could one quarrel with the Metropolitan, but only 
with the discouragements of the material on which the performers 
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had to work. It seems almost like a portentous confession that 
Strauss should interpret one of the most significant moments in his 
play by prolonged and total silence on the part of both singers 
and orchestra—and it is equally portentous that the effect was 
merely that of an accident which cut off the current. The Respighi 
version of Hauptmann’s Versunkene Glocke was in some ways even 
inferior to the Helen, as its composer did not have the memory of 
great music behind him. There seemed some attempt to combine 
Nordic witchery with Italian operatic bravura, or rather to alter- 
nate the two, with the result that one yearned half the time for the 
infernal forge-music of Rheingold and the rest for the laryngial 
outpouring of Verdi. The Fra Gherardo, though much more ec- 
lectic, succeeded in being much more, a piece. Whatever one may 
say against the work, its consistency of tone seemed almost as com- 
plete as in Pelléas. The music was distinguished by a churchly 
quality, partly scholarship and partly melancholy, which was main- 
tained even in the descriptions of the good Friar’s transgressions 
against his faith. And here Pizzetti was certainly not open to our 
objection against Strauss—for even between scenes he told orches- 
trally the romantic gossip about hero and heroine, with intermin- 
gled suggestions of Tristan and Parsifal. The work contains 
obvious drama, as in the riot scene and the sudden refusal of the 
Friar to abjure his principles—and it contains subtler drama, as in 
the tender love-making which creeps into his song when he is tell- 
ing Mariola of the Maudlin, ostensibly as a mentor. Again, the 
union of the lovers before death gives rise to a kind of naive com- 
fort in voices and instrumentation. We reserve our zest, however, 
for the Krenek opera, which seems likely to survive through its 
sheer lack of pretence. Perhaps its composer did not so greatly 
intend it to lack pretence, but we should not hesitate to enjoy it 
for the wrong reasons. Out of music continually pleasant and 
inventive, the composer reconstructs a cosmopolitan, rather than an 
operatic, experience. The situations, subject, and methods are 
corrected by environment precisely as in Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo 
they are not. The composer makes the problem of individuality 
less difficult by appearing on the grand opera stage with a musical 
comedy. Those who hanker after the new idiom but think it ugly, 
and those who take an incipient enjoyment in jazz but resent its 
bluntness of tunes and harmonization as generally practised, will 
find in Jonny Spielt Auf the melodious under tolerable conditions. 


KENNETH BurKE 




















COMMENT 


HE Exhibition of Soviet Russian art and handicraft at the 
Grand Central Palace confirmed one’s sense of Russia’s 
strong feelings, composite geography, and separateness of expres- 
sion, despite her taste for abbreviated similarities such as U.S.S.R., 
AKHRR, ORS, and OST. Besides more evident pieces, there 
were a little drawing by D. I. Mitrokhin, some wood engravings 
by V. A. Favorsky of sheaves and reapers, a wispish slow-motion 
ink and brush study of boxers by A. A. Deyneka, also a pleasing 
one by him of a dancer, an accordion-player, and group of work- 
men with gourd-like heads, and intent, large yet dot-like eyes. 
As in the time of Turgenev, the country still has maple and birch; 
indigo cashmere shawls with red roses; fur objects piped with 
clipped fur of contrasting colour; malachite, lapis lazuli, and other 
stones, among which was a sad, vigorously true marble alligator. 
Things could be bought, though not so easily as to aid thieving 
on the part of such as know better the possibilities of a thing than 
the unconsciously aesthetic makers know. 

Naturalness and ability can apologise for the grandeur of a 
palace that is not grand, and as has been said by Mr McBride, 
one had the feeling that in permitting the exhibition, the Soviet 
officials are really aiming at our good opinion. 


ZRA POUND may proffer too readily Stendhal’s remark 
that it takes eighty years for anything to reach the general 
public, and he is not afraid of repeating what he has said before; 
but a discussion by him in The Herald-Tribune—How to Read, 
or Why—is a lively, or better say a living, thing, and not undis- 
tinctive rhetorically in its dual method of emphasis by over- and 
by under-statement. 

The field of comparative literature has, as Mr Pound says, been 
full of redundance. The reader would “profit by an orderly ar- 
rangement of his perceptions” and should have “axes of reference 
by knowing the best of each kind of written thing,” latitude being 
permitted persons inclined to substitute one best for another. 
“Literature incites humanity to continue living,” says Mr Pound; 
“it eases the mind of strain, and feeds it.” By specific recom- 
mendations and in reviving “the feel of and the desire for exact 
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descriptive terms” he does his part in “maintaining the health of 
thought”; and differences of trend need not, as he points out, 
bother bona fide appetite. 


HE gilded wagons and bellows-warbled, now high, now low, 
hollow music of the circus have again invited us to wander 
among the cages, stare at the sword-swallower and the pin-heads, 
and surreptitiously touch kangaroo and camel. The purity of the 
new Garden affords a less likely background than the dingy tea- 
canister aspect of the old one, but the formidableness of cattle and 
keepers and the high cleverness of the virtuosi are not abating, even 
should only some of the names be new and some of the virtuosity 
be the same that has pleased us through several years. 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s, Seurat’s, and Emanuel Faj’s equestriennes, 
Mr Jack Yeats’ out-door circus man and spotted ponies, Benjamin 
Kopman’s pagan god- or goddess-like roundabout of human four- 
footed persons, Charles Demuth’s acrobats, Picasso’s saltimbanques 
and harlequins, and Ernest Fiene’s impersonally definite, silvery 
monotoned lithographs containing it all as it were a fern-leaf in 
agate, assert by implication that they have not been based on 
nothing. Where there is much to see, worth is in danger of being 
over-looked ; moreover, the pain of seeing a bear ride a bicycle may 
outweigh the pleasure of seeing six little black dogs clown the 
manoeuvres of Hermann Hesse’s six black stallions from Hungary. 
One does not admire so much the elephant’s ability to beat a drum 
with a small cannon-ball attached to the tail, as the slack-rope 
drunkard’s self-possession ; the monkeys’ uncontrol of their gazelle- 
hound wavy-tailed mounts; the utility of ostrich and sulky; the 
tumblers’ fondness for meeting the feet with the hands and resting 
quadruped-wise, the stomach-side in the customary position of 
the back; the courtier-like equipoise and fairness of the acrobats 
standing in twos among the stanchions of the roof. Rashness and 
regality may not be teaching us anything; animals should not be 
taken from their proper surroundings, and in staging an act the bad 
taste of patrons should not be deferred to; but apparently this 
medicinally mingled feast of sweet and bitter is not poisonous; 
it is not all aconite. 











